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A SUNFLOWER. 


EARTH hides her secrets deep 
Down where the small seed lies, 
Hid from the air and skies 

Where first it sank to sleep. 

To grow, to blossom, and to die— 


Ah, who shall know her hidden alchemy ? 


Quick stirs the inner strife, 
Strong grow the powers of life, 
Forth from earth’s mother breast, 
From her dark homes of rest, 
Forth as an essence rare 

Eager to meet the air, 

Growth’s very being, seen 

Here, in this tenderest green. 


Drawn by the light above, 

Upward the life must move ; 
Touched by the outward life 
Kindles anew the strife, 

Light seeks the dark’s domain, 
Draws thence with quickening pain 
New store of substance rare, 

Back through each tingling vein 
Thrusts the new life again — 
Beauty unfolds in air. 


So grows earth’s changeling child, 
By light and air beguiled 

Out of her dreamless rest 
Safe in the mother breast. 
Impulses come to her, 

New hopes without a name 
Touch every leaf, and stir 
Colorless sap to flame ; 
Quick through her pulses run 
Love’s hidden mystic powers, 
She wakes in golden flowers 
Trembling to greet the sun. 


What means this being new, 
Sweet pain she never knew 
Down in the quiet earth 

Ere hope had come to birth? 
Golden he shines above, 

Love wakes, and born of love 
All her sweet flowers unfold, 

In rays of burning gold. 

Life then means nought but this — 
Trembling to wait his kiss, 
Wake to emotion? 

There where he glows she turns 
All her gold flowers and burns 
With her devotion. 

Ah, but when day is done ? 
When he is gone, her sun, 
King of her world and lover? 
Low droops the faithful head 
Where the brown earth is spread 
Waiting once more to cover 
Dead hopes and blossoms over. 


Earthborn to earth must pass — 
Spirits of leaf and grass 
Touched by the sun and air 
Break into colors rare, 

Blossom in love and flowers, 
Theirs are the golden fruits — 
Earth clings around the roots, 
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She whispers through the hours, 
“T will enfold again 

Life’s being ; love and pain. 
Back to the mother breast 

Fall as the falling dew, 

Once more to pass anew 

Into the dreamless rest.” 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


LORDS AND LADIES. 
Scene: Top of a drag at the’ Varsity Matelhe 
“ WELL, dear, this is charming ; seglad that I 


came ; 
So kind of Lord Ernesto give me a seat. 
We couldn’t be better for seeing the game, 
And watchiag a match is to me such a treat! 
Let’s see—it is Oxford that wears the light 


le? 
Pm awfully Oxford. What! Cambridge is 
ight ? 
Well, then, I am Cambridge. Look, there’s 
Mr. Pugh! 
I met him at Lady MacGillies’ last night. 
Do give me a card, for I must keep the score. 
O, thank you so much, you’re quite awfully 
nice ! 
And now, if you won’t think me too great a 
bore, 
You'll show me the way I’mto keep it. An 


ice? 
Well, really, I think I should like one, you 
know. 
O dear ! what’s the matter? Some poor fel- 
low out? 
What sha// I put down? Do just look at them 
throw 
The ball to each other. What ave they 
about ? 
Another man in, and it’s “over.” O dear! 
The game can’t be finished? Ah, just so, I 


see ; 
I haven’t been keeping the score right, I fear. 
My card and the telegraph board don’t 
agree ; 
I'll keep it no more, it is getting too hot, 
And watching the people is much better fun, 
O, thank you, Lord Ernest, just one apricot ; 
No, really, Lord Ernest, I mean it —just 


one. 

I will take a little champagne. Look at that 
Young Noel and Ethel, he’s clearly &£77s ; 
And there goes Frank Gascoyne, he’s got a 

new hat. 
Poor fellow! I wish he had more £ s. d. 
But as he is now, I could never afford 
To think of —— What, really, the match 
is quite done ! 
I must say I haven’t been very much bored, 
And O! by the by, tell me which side has 
won?” 


She cannot distinguish a bat from a wicket, 
And that is the lady’s idea of cricket. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
DENMARK. ‘ 


DENMARK is, alike in extent and in 
population, one of the smallest indepen- 
dent countries of Europe. Since the loss 
of the Slesvig-Holstein duchies it com- 
prises an area of fifteen thousand two 
hundred and eighteen square miles, and 
has nearly two millions of inhabitants, 
being thus considerably inferior in popu- 
lation to Switzerland, although almost 
equal in area. It is essentially an insular 
kingdom, its only continental territory 
being the peninsula of Jutland, between 
which and the great Scandinavian penin- 
sula lies the archipelago of the Danish 
islands, separated from the mainland and 
from each other by arms of the sea, for 
the most part narrow and shallow. The 
Fer6é Isles are included in Denmark 
proper, while Iceland, Greenland, and 
several islands (St. Thomas, Ste. Croix, 
and St. John) in the West Indies, com- 
plete the Danish monarchy. Lying thus 
between the Baltic and the German Ocean, 
or, in Danish phrase, between the “ East- 
ern and Western Seas,” and intersected 


everywhere with fiords, belts, and sounds, 
Denmark is a country where it is not 
easy to get away from the vicinity of salt 
water — if, indeed, the tideless waters of 
the Baltic can be truly described as 


“salt.” There are no mountains and no 
lofty hills in Denmark, the highest eleva- 
tion being five hundred and fifty feet 
abave the sea-level; most of the rivers 
are mere brooks, and the grander features 
of nature are lacking. 

It is a smiling country of corn-field and 
meadow, of lake and forest, with tall 
groves of beech fringing its shores, and 
reflecting bright, autumnal tints in the 
calm waters of bay and fiord. Det hedder 
Gamle Danmark, og det er Freia’s Sal. 
(This is named Old Denmark, and this is 
Freia’s Hall.) The love and pride with 
which every true Dane regards Det Lille 
Zand cannot fail to excite strong sym- 
pathies in British hearts, and we may 
justly entertain towards this cradle of our 
race such feelings as are expressed by a 
living American poet towards Ais “ Little 
Mother Isle:” — 
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Hugged in the clinging billow’s clasp 
From seaweed fringe to upland heather, 
The British oak with rooted grasp 
Her slender handful holds together ; 
With cliffs of white and bowers of green, 
And ocean narrowing to caress her, 
And hills and threaded streams between, ~ 
Our little mother land, God bless her ! 


For “ British oak” read “ Danish beech,” 
and these words of Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes give a perfect description of 
Denmark. Even the splendid exaggera- 
tion with which he speaks of “ Britain’s 
noble dead” is not inappropriate to a 
country whence came the ancestors of 
many who have made the name of Britain 
famous : — 


Beneath each swinging forest bough 
Some arm as stout in death reposes, — 
From wave-washed foot to heaven-kissed brow 
Her valor’s life-blood runs in roses ; 
Nay, let our brethren of the West 
Write smiling in their florid pages, 
One half her soil has walked the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages. 


The Danish nation is small as to num- 
bers, but it has been prolific of distin- 
guished men, particularly of authors, and 
Danish literature, in verse and in prose, 
may claim to rank with the literature of 
languages spoken by the leading races of 
modern times. 

The history of the political relations 
between England and Denmark is a tale 
of mutual injuries; but “ blood is thicker 
than water,” and sympathy still exists, 
notwithstanding all that has come and 
gone, between two kindred nations, in- 
habiting the same latitudes, and living 
under similar free institutions. In an- 
cient days England cowered before the 
Viking invaders, while “ yet her cicatrice 
looked raw and red after the Danish 
sword.” In modern times a British fleet 
attacked and destroyed that of Denmark 
without any provocation, and the city of 
Copenhagen was cruclly bombarded a 
few years later by an overwhelming Brit- 
ish force. But in 1864 a far more fatal 
injury was inflicted by England upon 
Denmark, when two first-class military 
powers were arrayed against that gallant 
little kingdom, and an utterly hopeless 
struggle was undertaken in the belief that 








deeds would follow words on the part of 
British statesmen, and that Denmark 
would not be left to “stand alone.” An 
Englishman can only hang his head in 
silence when he is asked by a Dane, 
“ Why did you not tell us that you never 
intended to give us armed assistance? 
Your expressions of sympathy may have 
been well meant, but they deceived us 
and brought us to destruction.” To the 
misplaced confidence of the Danes in 
British aid the loss of the Duchy of Sles- 
vig is largely due, but even if a certain 
bitterness on that account is still felt 
among them, it does not affect their 
kindly welcome of a visitor from England. 

There is no country, beyond the limits 
of the British Empire, where an English- 
man with good introductions finds himself 
more completely at home than in Den- 
mark. The people resemble in character 
and feature those whom he has left on 
the other side of the “ herring-pond,” the 
landscape is homelike in its smiling culti- 
vation and waving woods, where rise the 
towers and pinnacles of stately country 
mansions, the absence of which is con- 
spicuous in many parts of the European 
continent. These mansions usually are 
built in the handsome style known as that 
of Christian IV., of red brick and grey 
stone, with steep slated roofs and iron 
pinnacles, and are surrounded with moats. 
They are inhabited by an aristocracy, 
resembling indeed the landowners of this 
country in the love of rural pursuits, but 
characterized by a social exclusiveness 
and a political liberalism alike foreign to 
the ideas of the ordinary British squire. 
A Danish nobleman of high position may 
almost be condemned to celibacy, if 
there should chance to be no marriage- 
able daughter in any of the few families 
with whom he may contract a perfectly 
equal alliance. He is precluded by social 
etiquette from giving or receiving hospi- 
tality upon equal terms with any mere 
bourgeois, however wealthy and however 
estimable, and the richest merchant in 
Copenhagen will accept this position of 
social inferiority without any apparent 
feeling of humiliation. The same noble- 
man, who cannot ask his banker to din- 
ner without loss of dignity, may receive a 
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visit at his country-seat from the king 
himself, and will hardly regard it as an 
act of condescension on the part of his 


sovereign. When the late King Freder-. 


ick VII. married a plebeian wife, he was 
literally “cut” by the Danish nobility, 
who declined to attend his court, and 
avoided speaking to him upon all occa- 
sions. His offer of a hunting visit on 
the usual friendly terms to a leading 
grandee was met by the reply, that the 
castle and estates were entirely at his 
Majesty’s service, but that the count 
regretted his own inability to be present, 
or to have the honor of receiving the king. 
This pride of caste is not incompatible 
with enlightened and advanced political 
views. Speaking of a great territorial 
magnate, who has taken an active and 
distinguished part in Danish politics, his 
nephew, a gentleman thoroughly familiar 
with English public life, remarked to me: 
“You ask whether my uncle is not a Con- 
servative, being opposed, as he is, to the 
majority of the Folkething, and a sup- 
porter of the present government by the 
minority. I can only reply that here we 
call him a Conservative, but he would 
hardly pass for a Tory in England, where 
his opinions would rather be regarded as 
those of an advanced Liberal.” The 
estates of this nobleman are so extensive 
that he has actually rebuilt or is rebuild- 
ing no less than thirty-six parish churches 
on his own land. All the buildings on 
his property are maintained in as good 
order as the churches, and the same may 
be said of the extensive woods and nu- 
merous private roads. A Danish landed 
proprietor, living on his estates, and only 
visiting Copenhagen for a few months 
during the winter, occupied with his home 
farm, his plantations, and field sports, is 
indeed far from attaining the type of the 
ancient Hellene and of the British aristo- 
crat, so dear to the heart of Mr. Pheebus. 
However much he may live in the open 
air, he can find time to open a book, and 
seems to regard a gentleman who speaks 
no language but his own as an unfortunate 
individual, who has been denied the edu- 
cation due to his position. In Danish 
society French is the favorite among for- 
eign languages, but English is very gen- 
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erally understood and spoken, as also is 
German, although distinctly less popular. 
Danish officers, naval and military, are 
expected to be familiar with all three lan- 
guages, and can hardly understand how 
we manage to dispense with any such 
knowledge in the British service. A gen- 
tleman who had accompanied the crown 
prince of Denmark when he visited Rus- 
sia on the occasion of his sister’s mar- 
riage to the czarewitch, remarked to me 
with astonishment that only one of all the 
English officers whom he there chanced 
to meet could converse in any language 
except English. He added: “I suppose 
that this was quite exceptional;” I could 
only say that I oped it was so. 

Large and handsome farmsteadings are 
frequent in Denmark, and in the case of 
old-fashioned country houses the entrance 
to the moated mansion lies through the 
great courtyard of the home farm. Here 
in one huge cow-byre as many as two hun- 
dred cows are sometimes collected, and 
the manufacture of butter and cheese is 
conducted upon acolossal scale. Neither 
in Scotland nor in Holland can finer ara- 
ble and dairy farms be seen than in vari- 
ous parts of Denmark, the island of 
Laaland in particular being characterized 
by its fertility and careful cultivation. At 
frequent intervals in a Danish landscape 
the village churches display their quaint 
belfries, with gable roofs and crow-sieps, 
and close to each church is nestled a sung 
little Prestegaard (parsonage), the abode 
ofa cultivated Lutheran priest, usually a 
family man, resembling in his position the 
country clergyman of England, or still 
more of Scotland. There is a general 
cessation from work on Sunday, although 
the day is not observed with anything like 
gloomy rigor, and attendance at church 
is also general, at least in country dis- 
tricts. 

The sensible and practical manner in 
which Danish laymen can deal with a 
religious difficulty has been recently illus- 
trated in the Folkething (House of Com- 
mons), when a newly-elected deputy, Mr. 
Brandes, declared (like Mr. Bradlaugh) 
that a religious oath was to him a mean- 
ingless form of words. He added that he 
did rot object to utter the prescribed 
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words, and that he was ready to under- 
take all the obligations and duties of a 
deputy. He was accordingly permitted 
to recite the usual oath in the usual form, 
the interpretation being left to his own 
conscience. 

In this matter, as in a good many oth- 
ers, it is probable that “England will 
think to-morrow what Denmark thinks to- 
day.” In carrying out the domestic re- 
forms of which the United Kingdom 
stands so greatly in need, and to which of 
late years so little attention has been paid, 
certain valuable hints might be taken by 
British statesmen from the legislators and 
administrators of Denmark, which seems 
at present to have as little that is rotten 
in its state as any country of Europe. 

The history of agrarian reform in Den- 
mark is of the highest interest to those 
who seek to reform the land system exist- 
ing in Great Britain, and at the present 
crisis of the Irish land question that his- 
tory is full alike of instruction and of en- 
couragement. By peaceful constitutional 
methods, mainly within the experience of 
the present generation, as complete a 
change in the Danish land system has 
been carried out as that which was 
effected in France by the Revolution of 
1789. This change has been attended 
with the happiest results, as the carefully 
compiled report of Mr. G. Strachey upon 
“Land Tenure in Denmark” (dated Co- 
penhagen, 18th December, 1869), conclu- 
sively proves. Mr. Strachey tells us that 
during the last forty years the leasehold 
farms of Denmark have been converted 
into the freeholds of substantial yeomen, 
holding sixty or seventy acres of good 
land, or a larger extent where the land is 
poor. Three-quarters of the cultivated 
area of Denmark were held in 1869 by 
seventy thousand yeomen farmers, nearly 
all freeholders, while one-eighth of the 
remainder was held in smaller lots, aver- 
aging five acres, by one hundred and thir- 
ty-seven thousand peasants, two-thirds of 
them freeholders. These yeomen and 
peasants have a majority in the Folke- 
thing, or popular chamber, in which many 
of them sit, and the consciousness of 
their altered and independent position 
has exercised a salutary moral and social 
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influence over the rural population in 
Denmark. 

The term Bonde may be translated 
“ yeoman,” or “farmer,” and implies an 
owner or occupier of land not exceeding 
one hundred and twenty acres and not 
less than ten, whatever may be his social 
rank, while the owner or occupier of a 
smaller lot is known as Ausmand, liter- 
ally “‘houseman,” a crofter or peasant. 
Of the former class Mr. Strachey tells us 
that the Bonde is an advanced politician, 
respectable, and upright; he is prudent 
in domestic affairs, postponing marriage 
until he is able to support a family, and 
he frequently leaves his land to a daugh- 
ter. To an efficient system of compul- 
sory education the prosperity and inde- 
pendence of the Danish agriculturist are 
no doubt largely due. 

Even the tenants under life-leases, now 
comparatively few in number, have grown 
too strong for the landlords, to whom the 
right of selling by auction a vacant life- 
lease is of little or no value, as usage 
compels them to let the farm to a child or 
representative, if any exist, of the last 
occupier. In fact, as Mr. Strachey says, 
“the Danish landlord is not, except as 
regards his demesne, the complete legal 
or customary master of his own, and Dan- 
ish legal practice grants tenant farmers 
something like concurrent ownership in 
the ground.” Not much more than one- 
eighth of the cultivated land in Denmark 
is held as demesne land by large proprie- 
tors; in 1869 there were seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty manorial estates, averaging 
about three hundred and seventy acres 
in extent, and upon these estates a 
does the Danish law recognize any suc 
absolute rights of individual ownership as 
are claimed by the landlords of the United 
Kingdom over the soil @ centro ad ca- 
lum. 

Denmark and Ireland present a singu- 
lar contrast in the modern developments 
of the land system, which was in early 
times very similar in the two countries. 
The Jrish Land Commission of 1880 re- 
ports that “farms have remained in the 
same families, have descended from father 
to son, and are considered to be fully as 
much the family property of the tenant 
as the reversion of them is part of the 
family property of the landlord.” Ex- 
actly the same language might be used 
with truth in speaking of the old tene- 
mental farms in Denmark, and in recent 
times the Danish legislature has con- 
sistently labored to extinguish the rever- 
sionary right of the landlord, and to 





convert the tenant into a freeholder by 
purchase. 

The British Parliament has followed a 
different course: it has ignored the ten- 
ant right, which Irish public opinion and 
tradition have always recognized; it has 
presupposed an absolute and unrestricted 
right of property in the Irish landlord; 
and it has acknowledged no interest in 


the soil on the part of the tenant, except 


such as he may derive from his contract 
with the all-powerful landlord. Even in 
1860 an act of Parliament asserts that 
the relation of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land is “founded on the express or im- 
plied contract of the parties;” and in 
1870, for the first time in British legisla- 
tion, it was admitted, in a somewhat grudg- 
ing spirit, that the occupier has certain 
rights and claims beyond what may be 
derived from the mere good pleasure of 
the landlord. “An Irish tenant’s privi- 
leges under the present law” are briefl 
stated in a paper just issued by the Iris 
Land Committee, and, doubtless, to a com- 
mittee of Irish landlords they appear 
substantial enough. Toa Danish Bonde 
the receipt of “asum of money, varying 
from one to seven years of his rent,” 
would seem a mockery of compensation 
“for disturbance in his holding by the 
act of his landlord,” in other words, for 
the confiscation by his landlord of all his 
occupancy rights through an arbitrary 
“notice to quit.” 

A very valuable work on the Danish 
land laws has been published recently 
(Copenhagen, 1880) by L. C. Borup, asses- 
sor of the High Court; it is entitled 
“ Den Danske Landboret,” and gives a 
clear statement not only of the existing 
law as to landed property in Denmark, 
but also of the important changes which 
have been effected in the tenure of land 
at various times during the past century. 
It is not necessary to trace the history of 
village communities, which obtained in 
Denmark as in other Aryan countries. 
To come to a nearer date, by the law of 
1781 it is provided that any shareholder 
in a village community, however small his 
individual share may be, can insist upon 
withdrawing from the community, and 
upon having his fair allotment of land 
made over to him in one, two, or at most 
three parcels. The remaining sharehold- 
ers, even if they themselves desire to 
maintain the fellowship, must bear their 
share in the expenses incurred through 
carrying out the partition and assignment 
of the land. An agreement undertaken 
against dissolving a land fellowship is 
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not legally binding, and it is illegal to 
establish any new fellowship in land. So 
much for the sanctity of private contract 
in Denmark, when the welfare of the 
public appears to be affected. 

Beneficial as was the effect of abolish- 
ing community of ownership in arable 
land, Danish agriculture continued to suf- 
fer depression, because of the unfortu- 
nate manner in which the feudal tenure 
of land had developed itself. The farm 
lands generally were not the freehold 
property of the cultivators, who were 
subjected in various ways to the arbitrary 
will of a landlord, and were obliged to 
render their payment for the use of the 
land mainly in labor bestowed upon the 
cultivation of the landlord’s manorial de- 
mesne. They were, therefore, not in pos- 
session of such control over the soil, and 
over their own time, as enabled them to 
arrange their farming operations upon a 
suitable plan, and they lacked security 
that they would ever enjoy the benefit of 
their own labor and outlay. 

The service due to the lord of the ma- 
nor, known as Hoveri (soccage or villein- 
age), was usually demanded just at those 
seasons of seedtime and harvest when 
the peasant was busied with the cultiva- 
tion of his own farm. Besides commu- 
nity of ownership and the manorial requi- 
sitions of labor and vehicles, there existed 
other serious impediments to agriculture, 
such as tithes, or tiends, and oppressive 
on laws, so that Danish land reformers 

uring the past century have had a labo- 


rious task to perform. They have cer- 
tainly not been idle, and each of these 
abuses has been successively dealt with, 
until a satisfactory change has been 


effected in the land tenure and the agri- 
cultural prosperity of Denmark. So vig- 
orous have been their legislative efforts, 
especially since 1849, that forced labor 
has been abolished, tithes have been 
commuted, game laws have been reformed, 
and comparatively few farms remain that 
are not the freehold property of their oc- 
cupiers. 

Assessor Borup states that the Danish 
legislature long ago recognized this truth: 
= Alike upon social and upon economical 
grounds it is most disadvantageous that 
the bulk of the soil should be cultivated 
by others than those who own it.” Upon 
this principle the modern land legislation 
of Denmark has been founded. Lands 
belonging to the State, or to public insti- 
tutions and corporations, were dealt with 
in the first place, and no difficulty was 
experienced in transferring them to peas- 
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ant proprietors. They were offered for 
purchase to the occupiers at reasonable 
prices, but if the occupiers did not choose 
to buy, they were disposed of by public 
auction as soon as the term of occupancy 
expired. Even in this case, however, 
certain advantages were reserved for a 
purchaser who was a relation or a repre- 
sentative of the deceased occupier. The 
above provisions were contained in laws 
passed between 1851 and 1865, which 
effected the alienation of lands belonging 
to the State, to Copenhagen University 
and city, to Soré Academy, and to other 
ecclesiastical and corporate associations. 
As regards farms belonging to private 
owners, the difficulties in the way of trans- 
ferring them from the landlords to the 
occupiers were considerably greater, the 
principal impediment being the entails or 
trusts, which affected many estates, and 
strictly prohibited the alienation of any 
Béndergods (farm lands) thereto apper- 
taining. In 1854, however, legal author- 
ity was conferred upon the possessors of 
existing Lehne og Stamhuse (entailed fiefs 
and manors) to alienate farms in favor of 
the occupiers; and by a law passed in 
1866 the creation of new entails is for- 
bidden. By removing all legal impedi- 
ments, and by affording to landlords sub- 
stantial inducements to convert their 
tenants into freeholders, the great agra- 
rian reform, which has given the land of 
Denmark to the people of Denmark, has 
been ey, and peacefully accom- 
plished. The “villein” is now a free 
landowner, and has fairly purchased both 
his land and his liberty. 

Landed property in Denmark consists 
of “free earth,” and “unfree earth.” 
“Free earth” includes Hovedgaardsjord 
(manorial land), and Prestegaardsjord 
(glebe land); it was originally the land 
occupied by the noble class, and enjoyed 
various privileges and exemptions, now 
nearly all abolished. 

“Unfree earth” is Bondejord (peasant 
land), occupied by farmers or cultivators, 
who until modern times were rarely the 
owners. Bondejord has always been sub- 
jected to various legal restrictions, many 
of which still remain in force, especially 
as regards Gaarde, or farms properly so- 
called ; these restrictions, applicable origi- 
nally to leasehold or copyhold farms, 
having been maintained with certain 
modifications under the modern freehold 
tenure. 

Danish farmers or peasants belong to 
two classes: Se/vetere, who are propri- 
etors of the land they cultivate, and 
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Festere, who are tenants for life, holding 
under a tenure peculiar to Denmark, viz., 
a lease for two lives, those of the occu- 
ier and his widow. These Fzestere may 
compared to copyholders under an 
English lord of the manor; they were 
liable formerly to personal labor and 
other vexatious burdens, now commuted 
into money payments. ’ 

To reduce the number of mere tenants, 
while increasing that of proprietors, has 
been admittedly an object aimed at by 
Danish legislation; but it has also been 
maintained as a guiding principle, that 
the land cultivated by the peasantry shall 
not be suffered to change its condition by 
passing into fewer hands. 

Hence all true farms, even those which 
belong to peasant proprietors, are sub- 
jected to certain restrictions, and an 
owner is not entitled, except under spe- 
cial conditions, either to amalgamate sev- 
eral farms into a single holding, or to 
divide a single farm into several holdings. 
Several annual penalties may be inflicted 
by law upon any owner who, without the 
special sanction of the minister of the 
interior, either absorbs and suppresses a 
farmsteading, or neglects to provide it 
with occupiers within a certain period of 
its becoming vacant. If an owner of two 
farms inhabits one of them, he will al- 
most invariably be permitted to cultivate 
the other for his own behoof, but never 
more than two altogether; and by a law 
passed in 1872 the power of an owner to 
suppress a separate farmsteading, even 
with the assent of the ministry, has been 
limited to particular cases. 

A Bondegaard (farmyard) is supposed 
to consist of a certain extent of arable 
land, and the owner is not entitled to 
take away from it so much land that it 
will cease to be a true Gaard. 

These limitations upon the discretion 
of private owners are intended to pre- 
serve and maintain each Bondegaard as 
a separate homestead, to be cultivated by 
resident farmers or peasants working on 
their own account, not by mere bailiffs or 
caretakers. Under the old manorial sys- 
tem, now generally superseded by Se/- 
veiendom (freehold tenure), the number 
of homesteads was maintained by the 
Festetvang (compulsion to lease), bind- 
ing the landlord to lease any vacant farm 
above a certain size to a new tenant, for 
the tenant’s life and that of his widow. 
Festetvang affects all remaining copy- 
hold farms, and under certain conditions 
such freehold estates as consist of “ un- 
free earth.” Upon high authority the 





maxim is laid down, that this legal cus- 
tom does not exist merely in order to 
protect the tenant against extortion on 
the part of the landlord, but is intended 
also to afford a secure position upon the 
land, and a genuine interest in its well- 
being, to as many families as possible. 
“If one man should get two farms, then 
there must be one more man who cannot 
get one farm.” Where Festetvang does 
not exist, there may be Forfagtningst- 
vang, a milder form of obligation, not 
implying the necessity of granting a lease 
for two lives, or for fifty years, but per- 
mitting shorter periods. Fa@steiendom is 
equivalent to copyhold property; it im- 
plies “unfree” land forming part of a 
manorial estate, not merely a farm leased 
and occupied by a person who is not the 
proprietor. It must always be held and 
cultivated apart from the “ free ” manorial 
land; and, if it be a farm exceeding a 
certain extent of arable land, it must be 
let upon a lease for two lives, or fifty 
years. Smaller holdings may be let upon 
short leases, but neglect or delay in let- 
ting the land involves heavy annual pen- 
alties, and it is the duty of an Amtmand 
(sheriff) to report to the ministry of the 
interior any such ~ or delay occur- 
ring within his own district. If no tenant 
for a farm can be found under such con- 
ditions of lease as the landlord proposes, 
and if the local Amtmand sees no objec- 
tion to the proposed conditions, then for 
three years the landlord may deal with the 
farm as he pleases. Ultimately the min- 
ister of the interior may be called upon to 
decide as to the terms upon which the 
farm shall be offered for occupancy, but 
at present this point has no practical im- 
portance, the force of custom and public 
opinion causing reasonable terms to be 
offered by landlords, and tenants being 
easily obtained. Recent legislation, in 
order to encourage the enfranchisement 
of Fzsteiendom (copyhold), permits a lord 
of the manor to add to his “free ” mano- 
rial estate as much “unfree” land as is 
equal to one-ninth of the enfranchised 
copyhold land, but this may be done only 
when the land has been enfranchised in 
favor of the actual occupier, or one of his 
immediate representatives. In such cases 
a preference is given to the representa- 
tive selected by the copyholder himself, 
or by his widow; failing both of them the 
landlord may choose from any one of the 
four classes of privileged representatives : 
children, children-in-law, step-children, 
and foster-children. 

Upon a change of occupancy in Fes- 
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teiendom, the lord of the manor is entitled 
to receive a fine payable by the incoming 
tenant, and known as /ndfestning. The 
payment beforehand of a considerable 
sum has a tendency to cripple the tenant 
on taking up his new farm, and as the 
duration of his lease is quite uncertain, 
depending upon his life, and that of his 
widow if he is married, this is a some- 
what speculative investment of capital. 
For this evil a remedy was provided b 
legislation in 1861, and in the case of all 
farms let in Livsfeste (life-lease or copy- 
hold) since that date, a certain proportion 
of the Indfzstning is repayable, when the 
lease, owing to the death of tenants, has 
not lasted for thirty years; compensation 
is also given for unexhausted improve- 
ments. The special conditions under 
which the life-tenant holds are set forth in 
the Festebrev (contract), which fixes the 
amount of his yearly rent for the whole 
term of his occupancy, and usually stipu- 
lates that he shall pay all rates and taxes. 
Unless specially authorized by the terms 
of his contract the Fester (life-tenant) may 
not sub-let the farm, nor cut down trees, 
nor sell peat, but he has a presumptive 
right to kill game. 

By a law passed in 1872 the landlord has 
a preferential claim against the life-ten- 


ant’s goods for all arrears of rent, and he 
has the right of eviction upon various 
grounds, involving misconduct on the part 
of the life-tenant, who is bound to keep 
farmsteading and fences in good repair, 
and not to injure the farm through mis- 


chievous treatment of the soil. Eviction 
for non-payment of rent is legal, but hardly 
ever takes place in Denmark. Althoug 
the landlord cannot evict without some 
act of misconduct on the part of the life- 
tenant, the latter may at any time re- 
nounce his lease, if he can assign for so 
doing grounds which appear to be gener- 
ally reasonable. The widow may renounce 
her life-lease at her discretion, and it is at 
once annulled if she marries again. Even 
an Arvefester (hereditary leaseholder), 
unless specially prohibited by the terms 
of his Fastebrev, can renounce the lease, 
so as to bind his heirs by the renuncia- 
tion. 

Houses, under which term are included 
small crofts and patches of land not 
amounting to farms, may be let by con- 
tract for any short period, or upon mere 
notice to quit. In the absence of any 
contract, however, the presumption of 
law is that the house or land in question 
has been let for the life of the tenant and 
his widow, if the occupation has lasted 
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undisturbed for more than six months. 
When the buildings upon a copyhold farm 
are actually the property of the tenant, and 
the landlord declines to take them at a 
valuation, they may be removed at the end 
of the lease. 

The amount of land in Denmark held 
under the copyhold tenure diminishes 
steadily and rapidly; in 1835 there were 
twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five copyhold farms, in 1850 there 
were twenty thousand three hundred and 
five, and in 1868 only ninety-two hundred 
and sixteen. That is to say, during a 
single generation more than two-thirds of 
the copyhold farms in Denmark have 
been enfranchised. These farms, how- 
ever, although enfranchised from the man- 
ors, and thereby largely increased in 
value, are not “free earth” in the same 
sense as the manors themselves, but 
remain as tenemental lands, subject to 
the restrictions of the Festetvang. De- 
mesnes and glebes, on the other hand, 
are absolutely free, and may be leased to 
any one, for any time, and upon any con- 
ditions. Demesne or manorial farms are 
usually of a much larger area than the 
ordinary tenemental farms, but they are 
comparatively few in number, and do not 
include as much as one-seventh of the 
arable lands of Denmark. Except in the 
case of “free earth” a certain joint own- 
ership, at least as to the surface of the 
soil, is legally recognized in the occupier 
of every Danish farm, whether the pro- 
prietor be squire or peasant; and the 
effect of giving legal force to this idea of 
joint ownership has been to merge the 
owner in the occupier throughout the 
greater part of Denmark. 

Entailed estates still existin Denmark, 
but they are comparatively few in num- 
ber, and since the constitutional amend- 
ments of 1849 no new entailed estates can 
be founded. Stamhusis a manorial prop- 
erty, placed under the fetters of a strict 
trust for the maintenance of a certain 
family; as a rule, the founder must have 
been noble, and the estate must be a 
manor of not less than four hundred 7én- 
der Hartkorn. Lehn resembles Stamhus, 
but is a royal fief, and lapses to the State 
upon a failure of succession. There are 
still upwards of thirty Lehne in Denmark, 
some baronies and some counties, the 
former being estates amounting to one 
thousand, and the latter to twenty-five 
hundred Ténder Hartkorn.* 


* The amount of land-tax payable, not the area, is 
here stated. 
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In order to preserve these great estates 
undiminished, and to maintain the dignity 
of certain noble families, the actual pos- 
sessors are placed under such restrictive 
bonds as oblige them to leave an intact 
inheritance to their next heirs of entail. 
The heir in possession of an entailed 
estate cannot sell any portion thereof for 
his own personal advantage, except when 
he enfranchises copyhold land in favor of 
the actual copyholder or his acknowledged 
representatives ; in such a case he is en- 
titled to receive a percentage on the 
money payable for the enfranchisement, 
the bulk of it being placed in trust for the 
benefit of the entailed estate. He cannot 
mortgage the revenues of the estate ex- 
cept for the period of his own possession, 
nor can he bind his successor by any 
obligation unless it may have been in- 
curred for the distinct advantage of the 
estate. 

During his usufruct the revenues of 
the entailed estate are liable for his debts, 
but the estate itself is in no way liable. He 
may grant leases upon customary condi- 
tions, so as to bind his successor; but if 
he acts to the manifest injury of the 
estate, his next heir may apply to have 
him placed under administration. Danish 
entails usually follow the rules of primo- 
geniture by cognate relationship, brothers 
ranking before sisters; and when the 
family favored by the entail becomes ex- 
tinct, the estate lapses to the last heir as 
a freehold. 

The numerous privileges formerly at- 
taching to the possession of a Sedegaard, 
in the way of jurisdictions and exemp- 
tions, have been swept away by the great 
constitutional reforms of 1849, one alone 
surviving, viz., exemption from tithes. In 
order to provide portions for children to 
whom no land is bequeathed, considerable 
burdens are laid upon the Jand in Den- 
mark, and it is said to be mortgaged up 
to forty per cent of its total vale. The 
owners of small crofts have less extensive 
testamentary rights than persons whose 
land amounts to an actual farm, the class 
of holding always favored by Danish law. 

So completely are all classes upon a 
footing of political equality now in Den- 
mark, and so fully is personal liberty 
enjoyed by all, that it is difficult to realize 
the fact that predial serfdom has been 
extinguished only within our own times. 
Perhaps to this cause may be attributed 
the pronounced radicalism in_ politics 
which characterizes the rural population 
of Denmark, just as the confirmed Liber- 
alism of the Scotch constituencies may 
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be said to have resulted from their hav- 
ing been deprived of political rights down 
to so late a period of history. 

When a life-tenant dies, leaving a son * 
desirous of succeeding him in the farm, it 
is not by law required that the proprietor 
should accept the son as the new tenant, 
but custom, almost as strong as a law, 
renders it impossible to refuse without 
some special reason. Rack-renting is 
practically unknown, and even when a 
Danish landlord has made all permanent 
improvements upon a farm at his own 
expense, he does not seek to exact the 
highest competitive rent, but is contented 
with a fair valuation, thereby leaving a 
considerable margin of profit to the 
farmer, who is in consequence prosperous 
and well-to-do. On the other hand, it is 
customary for a tenant to give security for 
the year’s rent, and in many cases he 
makes improvements conjointly with the 
landlord. The large manorial farms, many 
of which are in the hands of the owners 
themselves, are admittedly cultivated in a 
superior manner to the farms of the smaller 
yeomen, but even on the best farms the 
rent is low, considering the general facili- 
ties of transport by land and water ; twen- 
ty-five shillings an acre is a high rent for 
good land. 

Danish Jaw readily places limitations 
upon the power of private landowners to 
gratify their own caprice or cupidity, and 
to disregard the rights and interests of 
the nation at large. As early as A.D. 
1733 the right of proprietors to cut tim- 
ber was restricted, and the destruction of 
forests, even by the owners, was made a 
punishable offence. Down to the begin- 
ning of this century the greater portion of 
the forest land in Denmark was held 
under various forms of common property. 
Either the land, with all that grew upon 
it, was owned by several persons in com- 
mon; or certain persons owned the forest, 
subject to rights of pasture enjoyed by 
others; or, again, one set of persons 
might own the tall timber, another set the 
undergrowth, and a third the grass. Such 
divided ownership was quite incompatible 
with the proper management of forest 
land, and in A.D. 1805 a law was passed 
to provide for sharing the land and pro- 
tecting the timber throughout all tracts of 
actual forest then in existence. These 
tracts are now known as Fredskov (liter- 
ally “ peace forest”), and the restrictions 
in question refer to them only, the owner 

* The term son here may be said to include son-in- 


law, step-son, foster-son, with their descendants, also 
the corresponding female relations. 
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having discretionary rights over more 
recent plantations. The lawof 1805 even 
gave special power to proprietors to with- 
draw copyhold land from cultivation and 
to abolish farms, in order to enclose and 
plant the land with forest trees. Tracts 
so enclosed and planted must be treated 
as Fredskov, and must be maintained 
perpetually as forest land. In 1872 there 
was fresh legislation upon the subject of 
Fredskov, which is placed under the 
special protection of the minister of the 
interior and of forest inspectors ap- 
pointed by him. Any landlord who con- 
verts Fredskov into fields or meadows by 
clearing away the timber, is liable to an 
annual fine of eight Rigsdaler (eighteen 
shillings) for each 7énde (one and one- 
third acre) of forest so destroyed, until he 
can satisfy the minister of the interior 
that he has enclosed and planted the same 
or an equal area; and he is liable subse- 
quently to half the above-named fine until 
the young wood has grown sufficiently to 
be safe from injury by animals, even if un- 
enclosed. These privileged tracts of 
forest must not be cut in such a manner 
that young wood cannot be reared as nat- 
ural seedlings from trees left standing. 
An owner transgressing this rule is liable 
to be fined, and should he persist in his 
mismanagement, the forest may be taken 
in hand,. at his risk, by the government. 
Preserved forest must be properly fenced, 
no hay mowing must take place under the 
trees, and no domestic animals, except 
swine, are allowed to pasture therein. A 
purchaser of preserved forest, during the 
first ten years of his ownership, may cut 
timber for his own ordinary use, but not 
for sale, unless the trees to be cut for sale 
are marked by the official forester of the 
government. These regulations have pre- 
served the beautiful woods which are so 
pleasing a feature in Danish scenery, 
and which seemed at one time to be 
threatened with gradual destruction. An- 
cient monuments are also under the pro- 
tection of the public, and in certain parts 
of the country every little knoll is crowned 
with a Kempehéje (giant’s grave). Per- 
haps these monuments are even too well 
protected, being so numerous in some 
places as to interfere with cultivation 
nearly as much as the graves which are 
so thickly sprinkled over the plains of 
China. 

The satisfactory working of the Danish 
land laws is doubtless largely due to the 
mode in which all titles to and encum- 
brances upon land are recorded in the pub- 
lic register. So perfect and so simple is 
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the system that all necessary information 

as toa property about to change hands can 

be at once ascertained, and the process of 

conveyance and registration only costs 

per cent. on the 
\ 


between one and three 
purchase money. 

Denmark is a country where one-half of 
the population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and the welfare of the cultivator 
has long been an object of solicitude to 
those in power. The Danish peasant, ori- 
ginally a free man, lost his liberty by de- 
grees under the feudal system, and fell in- 
to a condition of practical serfdom. From 
this condition he has been gradually raised 
once more into that of a free landowner 
by a series of wise agrarian reforms, which 
have at the same time greatly enhanced 
the value of the land itself. A century 
ago tenants for farms could not be found 
without great difficulty, the Danish peas- 
ant being then, like his French brother, 
“taillable et corvéable & merci et A miséri- 
corde;” but in his case legislation, in- 
stead of revolution, provided the remedy. 
As early as A.D. 1769 we find embodied in 
a Danish law the declaration that the 
best spur to agricultural industry and 
progress is the feeling that a man is be- 
stowing his labor on his own land. 

If Denmark were a mere dependency 
of a powerful and prosperous neighboring 
nation whose ruling classes believed in 
the advantages of accumulating vast es- 
tates in a few hands, and invariably leg- 
islated with the view of bringing about 
such a result, then it is probable that 
Denmark would be at this moment a 
country of great landlords and pauper 
peasants, as it was a century ago. Sup- 
ported by the military force of the domi- 
nant nation the Danish aristocracy could 
have resisted either constitutional reform 
or armed insurrection, and the Danish 
peasantry would now be in a condition 
resembling that of the peasantry in Ire- 
land. Happily the Danes have been able 
to make their own laws, and to carry into 
effect, by constitutional methods, those 
principles of land tenure which seemed 
_— to them. The privileged classes, 

nowing their inability to resist by force, 
accepted their change of condition with a 
wonderfully good grace, and the establish- 
ment of a landed democracy in Denmark 
took place, without shock or convulsion, 
through gradual and spontaneous enfran- 
chisement of the land. Mr. Strachey, an 
independent English witness, who teils us 
that his opinions were formed after the 
facts had been collected, not defore, and 
that many of them are the reverse of those 
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at which he would have thought himself 
likely to arrive, thus describes the results 
of this great agrarian reform: “ The Dan- 
ish Forddrot (landlord) was till recent times 
the scourge of the peasantry. Under his 
parental love the Danish Bonde (farmer) 
was a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 
water; his lot was no better than that of 
the most miserable ryot of Bengal. The 
Bonde is now the freest, the most politi- 
cally wise, the best educated of European 
yeomen.” 
Oehlenschlager, the chief of Danish 
ets, has depicted the spectre of a feudal 
ord, who revisits for the last time the 
scene of his former greatness, and wan- 
ders gloomily through the moonlit ruins 
ofhis castle. The night passes away, the 
sun smiles forth, and he beholds a sight 
more galling to his pride than the crum- 
bling condition of his lofty tower. The 
easant, no longer a thrall, hastens cheer- 
ully to labor in his own fields, and the 
burgher stands upright and fearless, 
“wearing his hat,” even in the aa 
presence of the Ridder (knight or noble). 
The angry spirit vanishes, and is seen no 
more upon earth. The gloomy shade of 
feudalism has indeed passed away forever 
from Denmark, and the sun of freedom 
shines upon a prosperous and contented 
people, firmly rooted in the soil of their 
native land. 
DAVID WEDDERBURN. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
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THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 


CHAPTER I. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


‘“ My dear, the case is as plain as noon- 
day; you must give this man up.” 

The case is not plain to me, father — 
at least, not in your sense.” 

“ Anne, you are very positive and self- 
opinionated, but you cannot —it is not 
possible — set up your judgment against 
mine on such a point. You, an inexpe- 
rienced, prejudiced girl, a rustic with no 
knowledge of the world! What do you 
know about the man? Oh, I allow he is 
well enough to look at; he has had the 
usual amount of education, and so forth; 
but what do you £nxow about him? that is 
what I ask.” 

“Not much, father,” said Anne stead- 
ily; “but I know Aim.” 
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“Stuff! you, a girl not much over 
twenty, knowa man / Does he tell you, 
do you suppose, all the adventures of his 
life? Does he confess his sins to you? 
A young fellow that has been trained at a 
public school, that has been at the uni- 
versity, that has knocked about the world 
— is he going to confide all that to you ? 
He would be unworthy the name of gen- 
tleman if he did.” 

“ Would he not be more unworthy the 
name of gentleman if he had done things 
which he could not confide to me?” said 
Anne; then reddening suddenly, she add- 
ed, “ And even if it were so, father, if in 
those days he had done things unfit for 
my ears, let him be silent; I will not ask 
any questions: I know what he is now.” 

“Oh, stuff, I tell you! stuff and non- 
sense, child! You know what heis zow / 
Yes, what he is when his best coat is on, 
when he is going to church with his 
hymn-book in his pocket and you on his 
arm; that is a very edifying aspect of 
he but if you think that is all, or nearly 
a l ae 

Anne was silent. It was not that she 
was convinced, but that her indignation 
took words from her. She could not 
make any reply to such calumnies ; and 
this was troublesome to her father, who 
preferred an argument to a distinct and 
unsupported statement. He looked at 
her for a moment, baffled, feeling himself 
cut short in the full flow of utterance — 
then picked up the thread again, and re- 
sumed. 

“You would be a fool to trust in any 
man in that unguarded way: and above 
allin a lawyer. They are all rogues; it 
is in them. When did you ever heara 
good word spoken for that class of men? 

will not consent to any such nonsense ; 


and if you act without my 
know the consequence. ! 
your mother’s money to maintain in lux- 
ury a man who is, who will be—never 


consent, you 
will not give 


mind. You shallnot haveit. I will give 
it to Rose, as I have the power.” 

“You would not be so unjust,” said 
Anne. 

“Unjust! I will do it if you defy me 
in this way. Rose has always been a 
better child to me than you have been; 
and she shall have the money if you don’t 
mind.” 

Whoever had looked at Anne Mount- 
ford then would not have given much for 
the chance of her submission. She said 
nothing, but her upper lip shut down upon 
the lower with an unrelenting, immovable 
determination. She would not even add 
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a word to her protest against the possibil- 
ity of the injustice with which she had 
been threatened. She was too proud to 
repeat herself; she stood still, unbending, 
betraying no impatience, ready to receive 
with calmness everything that might be 
said to her, but firm as the house upon 
its foundations, or the hills that are called 
everlasting. Her father knew something 
of the character of his eldest child; he 
knew very well that no small argument 
would move her, but perhaps he was not 
aware how far beyond his power she was. 
He looked at her, however, with a pas- 
sionate annoyance very different from 
her calm, and with something vindictive 
and almost spiteful in his reddish-grey 
eyes. Most likely he had felt himself 
dashed against the wall of her strong will 
before now, and had been exasperated 
by the calm force of opposition which he 
could make no head against. 

-“ You hear what I say,” he repeated 
roughly; “if you insist, I shall exercise 
the right your mother gave me; I shall 
alter my will: and the fortune which is 
no doubt your chief attraction in this 
man’s eyes—the fortune he has been 
calculating upon—I will give to Rose. 
You hear what I say?” 

“Yes,” said Anne. She bowed her 
head gravely; no doubt that she under- 
stood him, and equally no doubt that what 
he said had moved her as much as a 
shower of rain might have done, and that 
she was fully determined to take her own 
Way. 

“On your own head be it then,” he 
cried. 

She bowed again, and after waiting for 
a moment to see if he had anything fur- 
ther to say to her, went quietly out of the 
room. It was in the library of a country 
house that this interview had taken place 
—the commonplace business room of a 
country gentleman of no very great pre- 
tensions. The walls were lined with 
bookcases in which there was a tolerable 
collection of books, but yet they did not 
tell for much in the place. They were 
furniture like the curtains, which were 
rather shabby, and the old Turkey carpet 
— most respectable furniture, yet a little 
neglected, wanting renewal. Mr. Mount- 
ford’s writing-table was laden with papers ; 
he had plenty of business to transact, 
though not of a strictly intellectual kind. 
He was an old man, still handsome in his 
age, with picturesque snow-white hair in 
masses, Clearly-cut, fine features, and keen 
eyes of that reddish hazel which betokens 
temper. Those eyes constantly burned 





under the somewhat projecting eyebrows. 
They threw a sort of angry lurid light on 
his face. The name of the house was 
Mount; it had been in the Mountford 
family for many generations ; but it was 
not a beautiful and dignified house any 
more than he was a fine old English gen- 
tleman. Both the place and the man had 
traditionary rights to popular respect, but 
neither man nor place had enforced this 
claim by any individual beauty or excel- 
lence. There was no doubt as to the 
right of the Mountfords to be ranked 
among the gentry of the district as good 
as the best, in so far that the family had 
been settled there for centuries, but they 
were of that curiously commonplace strain 
which is prevalent enough among the 
smaller gentry who have no splendor of 
wealth to dazzle the beholder, and which 
rouses in the mind of the spectator a won- 
der as to what it is that makes the squire 
superior to his neighbors. The Mount- 
fords from father to son had got on 
through the world without any particular 
harm or good, uninteresting, ordinary 
people, respectable enough, yet not even 
very respectable. They were not rich, 
they were not able; they had nothing in 
themselves to distinguish them from the 
rest of the world; yet wherever the name 
of Mountford appeared, throughout all 
the southern counties at least, the claims 
of its possessor to gentility were founded 
on his relationship to the Mountfords of 
Mount. Most curious of all the triumphs 
of the aristocratical principle! Or rather 
perhaps it is the more human principle 
of continuance which is the foundation of 
this prejudice to which we are all more or 
less subject. A family which has lasted, 
which has had obstinacy enough to cling 
to its bit of soil, to its old house, must 
have something in it worth respect. 
This principle, however, tells in favor of 
the respectable shopkeeper quite as much 
as the squire, but it does not tell in the 
same way. The Mountfords felt them- 
selves of an entirely different order from 
the shopkeeper; why, heaven knows! but 
their estimate was accepted by all the 
world. Mount had the distinction of be- 
ing entailed; it was nota large estate nor 
a valuable one, and it had been deeply 
mortgaged when the present Mr. Mount- 
ford, St. John by name, came of age. But 
he had married an heiress, who had liber- 
ated his acres and added greatly to his 
socialimportance. The first Mrs. Mount- 
ford had died early, leaving only one 
daughter, and at the same time her entire 
fortune in the hands of her husband, to 
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do with it what he pleased. These were 
the days when public opinion was very 
unanimous as to the impropriety and un- 
necessariness of female rights of any kind, 
and everybody applauded Mrs. Mountford 
for resisting all conditions, and putting 
herself and her child unreservedly in her 
husband’s hands. He had re-married 
two years after her death, but unfortu- 
nately had succeeded in obtaining only 
another girl from unpropitious fate. His 
first wife’s daughter was Anne, univer- 
sally considered as the natural heiress of 
the considerable fortune which, after 
clearing the estate, had remained of her 
mother’s money, and which her father had 
kept scrupulously “in a napkin,” like the 
churl in the parable, neither increasing 
nor diminishing the store. The other 
daughter was Rose. Such was the house- 
hold at Mount in the days when this his- 
tory begins. The reigning Mrs. Mount- 
ford was a good sort of easy woman who 
did not count for much. She was one of 
the Codringtons of Carrisford —a “very 
ood family” of the same class as the 
Frountfords. Nothing could be better 
than the connections on both sides — or 
duller; but the girls were different. It is 
very hard to say why the girls should 
have been different— perhaps because 
the present new wave of life has distinctly 
affected the girls more than any other 
class of society. At all events, the point 
was indisputable. Anne perhaps might 
have taken after her mother, who was of 
an entirely new stock, not a kind which 
had ever before been ingrafted on the 
steady-going family tree. She had come 
out of a race partly mercantile, partly dip- 
lomatic; her grandfather had been Span- 
ish: it was even suspected that one of her 
ancestors had been a Jew. All kinds of 
out-of-the-way sources had furnished the 
blood which had been destined to mix 
with the slow current in the Mountford 
veins; and probably Anne had inherited 
certain bizarre qualities from this jumble. 
But Rose had no such mixed antecedents. 
There was not a drop of blood in her 
veins that did not belong to the county, 
and it was difficult to see how she coal 
have “taken after” her sister Anne, as 
was sometimes suggested, in respect to 
os which had come to Anne 
rom her mother; but if she did not take 
after Anne, who aid she take after, as 
Mrs. Mountford often demanded ? 

Rose was now eighteen and Anne just 
over one-and-twenty. They were consid- 
ered in the neighborhood to be attractive 
girls. A household possessing two such 





daughters is naturally supposed to have 
all the elements of brightness within it ; 
and perhaps if there had been brothers 
the girls would have taken their natural 
place as harmonizers and peacemakers. 
But there were no brothers, and the girls 
embodied all the confusing and disturbing 
influences natural to boys in their own 
persons, with certain difficulties appropri- 
ate to their natural character. It is true 


they did not get into scrapes or into debt ; ' 


they were not expelled from school or 
“sent down” from college. Duns did 
not follow them to the paternal door, or 
roistering companions break the family 
peace. But yet Anne and Rose contrived 
to give as much trouble to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mountford as if they had been Jack and 
Tom. These good people had lived for 
about a dozen years in their rural man- 
sion like the cabbages in the kitchen gar- 
den. Nothing had disturbed them. There 
had been no call upon their reasoning 
faculties, no strain upon their affections : 
everything had gone on quite tranquilly 
and comfortably, with that quiet persis- 
tence of well-being which makes trouble 
seem impossible. They had even said to 
themselves with sighs that to have only 
girls was after all good for something. 
They could not be tormented as others 
were, or even as the rector, one of whose 
boys had gone “to the bad.” The thing 
which had been was that which should 
be. The shocks, the discoveries, the 
commotions, which the restless elements 
involved in male youth bring with them, 
could not trouble their quiet existence. 


‘So they consoled themselves, although 


not without a sigh. 

Alas, good people! they had reckoned 
without their girls. The first storm that 
arose in the house was when Anne sud- 
denly discovered that her governess 
never detected her false notes when she 
played, and passed the mistakes which 
she made, on purpose to test her, in her 
grammar. “I want some one who can 
teach me,” the girl said. She was only 
fifteen, but she had already made a great 
deal more use of that pernicious faculty 
of reading which works so much mischief 
in the world than Mrs. Mountford ap- 
proved. Some one who could teach her! 
That meant a lady at seventy-five or a 
hundred pounds a year, instead of thirty- 
five, which was ae they had hitherto 
given. Mrs. Mountford nearly cried over 
this most unreasonable demand. Miss 
Montressor was very nice. She was of a 
family which had seen better days, and 
she was fully conscious of her good for- 
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tune in having gained an entry into a 
county family. After all, what did it mat- 
ter about false notes or mistakes in gram- 
mar? It was a ladylike person that was 
everything. But when Rose too declared 
in her little treble that she wanted some- 


body who could teach her, Miss Mon-}not be called. 


tressor had to go—and the troubles that 
followed! Todo them justice, the squire 
and his wife did their very best to satisfy 
these unreasonable young people. They 
got a German governess with all kinds 
of certificates, who taught Rose to say 
“ Pon chour;” they got a French lad 
(who commended herself to the best senti- 
ments of Mrs. Mountford’s nature by 
making her up the sweetest cap), but who 
taught the girls that Charles I. was all 
but rescued from the scaffold by the gen- 
erous exertions of a Gascon gentleman of 
the name of D’Artagnan and three friends 
who were devoted to him. Mrs. Mount- 
ford herself was much pleased with this 
information, but Anne and her father 
were of a different opinion. However, it 
would be too long to follow them minutely 
through all these troubles. At seventeen 
Anne wanted Greek and to “go in for” 
examinations — which gave a still more 
complete blow to the prejudices of the 
house. “The same as a young man!” 
It was improper in the highest degree, 
almost wicked; Mrs. Mountford did not 
like to think of it. It seemed to her, as 
to some of our ablest critics, that nothing 
but illicit longings after evil could make 
a girl wish to pass examinations and ac- 
quire knowledge. She must want to read 
the naughty books which are written in 
Greek and Latin, and which deprave the 
minds of young men, the good woman 
thought. As for the certificates and 
honors, they might be all very well for 
the governesses of whom Mrs. Mount- 
ford had such melancholy experience; 
but a young lady of a county family, what 
did she want with them? They would 
be things to be ashamed, not. proud of. 
And on this point Anne was vanquished. 
She was allowed to learn Greek with 
many forebodings, but not to be examined 
in her knowledge. However this deci- 
sion was chiefly intended to prevent Rose 
from following her sister, as she always 
did; for to refuse Girton to Rose would 
have been more difficult than to neglect 
Anne’s entreaties. For, though Anne 
was the eldest sister, it was Rose who 
was the princess royal and reigned over 
the whole demesne. 

This desire of the higher education on 
the part of Rose, who still said “ Pox 





chour,” and was not at all certain that 
two and two always make four, would have 
been enough to keep the house in com- 
motion if there had not occurred just 
then one of the family troubles appro- 
priate to girls after so many that could 
feminine. It has alread 

been said that the rector of the pari 

had a son who had “gone to the bad.” 
He had two other sons, rocks ahead for 
the young ladies at the Mount. Indeed 
these two young men were such obvious 
dangers that Mrs. Mountford had taken 
precautions against them while Rose was 
still in her cradle. One was a curate, his 
father’s probable successor; but as the 
living was in Mr. Mountford’s hands, 
and it was always possible that some one 
else might be preferred to Charley, some 
Mountford connection who had a nearer 
claim, that prospect did not count for 
much. The other was nothing at all, a 
young man at Oxford, not yet launched 
upon life. But fortunately these young 
men, though very familiar in the house, 
were not handsome nor dangerously at- 
tractive, and this peril is one which must 
always be encountered in the country, 
even by people of much higher preten- 
sions than the Mountfords. The first 
trouble, however, did not come from this 
obvious quarter. It was not one of the 
Ashleys, but it was a person still less 
satisfactory. One of the curate’s friends 
arrived suddenly on a visit in the late 
summer — a young Mr. Douglas, a young 
barrister, but not one of the Douglases 
who have ever been heard of. They did 
not find this out for some time, imagining 
fondly that he belonged, at a distance 
perhaps, to the Morton family, or to the 
house of Queensberry, or at least to 
Douglases in Scotland, of whom it could 
be said that they were of Lanarkshire or 
Selkirkshire or some other county. In- 
deed, it was not until the whole household 
was thrown into commotion by a morning 
call from Mr. Douglas, who asked for 
Mr. Mountford, and boldly demanded 
from him the hand of Anne, that it burst 
upon them that he was a Douglas of 
nowhere at all. He had been very well 
educated, and he was at the bar; but 
when he was asked what branch of the 
Douglases he belonged to, he answered 
“ None,” with a smile. “I have no rela- 
tions,” he said. Relations can be dis- 
pensed with. There is no harm in being 
without them; but a family was indis- 
pensable, and he belonged to nobody. It 
was just like Anne, however, not to care. 
She did not in the least care, nor did she 
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see any harm in her lover’s countyless 
condition. And when Mr. Mountford 
politely declined the honor of an alliance 
with this Mr. Douglas of nowhere at all, 
she did not hesitate to say that she en- 
tirely disagreed with her father. This 
was the state in which things were at the 
time of the interview I have recorded. 
Mr. Mountford was determined, and so 
was his daughter. This struggle of wills 
had taken place before, but never before 
had it gone sofar. Informer cases Anne 
had given in, or she had been given in to, 
the one as much as the other. But now 
there was no yielding on one side or the 
other. The father ad declared himself 
inexorable; the daughter had said little, 
but her countenance had said much. And 
the threat with which he wound up had 
introduced an entirely new element into 
the discussion. What was to come of it? 
But that was what at this moment nobody 
could venture to say. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE REST OF THE FAMILY. 


THE old house of Mount was a com- 
modious but ugly house. It was not even 
so old as it ought to have been. Only in 
one corner were there any picturesque 


remains of antiquity, and that was in the 
back of the house, and did not show. 
The only thing in its favor was that it 
had once been a much larger place than 
it was now, and a detached bit of lime 
avenue —very fine trees, forming in the 
summer two lovely walls of tender shade 
— was supposed in the traditions of the 
place to indicate where once the chief 
entrance and the best part of the mansion 
had been. At the foot of the terrace on 
which these trees stood, and at a consid- 
erably lower altitude, was the flower-gar- 
den, very formally laid out, and lying 
along the side of the house, which was 
of dull brick with very flat windows, and 
might almost have been a factory, so un- 
interesting was it; but the lawns that 
spread around were green and smooth as 
velvet, and the park, though not large, 
was full of fine trees. Mr. Mountford’s 
room was in the back of the house, and 
Anne had to go from one end to another 
to reach the common morning-room of 
the family, which was the hall. This had 
been nothing but a mere passage in for- 
mer days, though it was square and not 
badly proportioned, but the modern taste 
for antiquity had worked a great change 
in this once commonplace vestibule. It 
had been furnished with those remains 





which are always to be found about an 
old house, relics of past generations, cur- 
tains which had been rejected as too dingy 
for wear a hundred years ago, but now 
were found to be the perfection of tone 
and taste — old folding screens, and chairs 
and tables dismissed as too clumsy or too 
old-fashioned for sitting-rooms of the 
family. All these together made a room 
which strangers called picturesque, but 
which old neighbors regarded with con- 
tempt, as a thing of shreds and patches. 
There was but one huge window reaching 
from the ceiling almost to the floor, and 
an a, large mantelpiece almost 
matching the window and opposite to it. 
The large round table before the fire was 
covered with an old Indian shawl care- 
fully darned and mended for this use—a 
use which had revolted all the old ladies 
in the county —and with books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, carefully arranged 
by old Saymore, the butler, in a kind of 
pattern; for Saymore followed his young 
ladies, and took a great interest in every- 
thing that was artistic. A work-table in 
one corner overflowed with crewels; in 
another stood an easel. The place was 
full of the occupations and fancies of the 
two girls who had fashioned it into its 
present shape. While Anne was havin 

the conversation with her father whic 

has been recorded, Mrs. Mountford and 
Rose were pursuing their different em- 
ployments in this room. Mrs. Mount- 
ford was a contradiction to everything 
about her. She wore ribbons of the most 
pronounced brightness, dresses of the 
old, gay colors; and did worsted work. 
She was a round, plump woman, with rosy 
cheeks and a smiling mouth; but she was 
not quite so innocent and easy as her looks 
indicated. She could stand very fast in- 
deed where any point of interest was 
concerned —and she was doubly immov- 
able in consequence of the fact that her 
interests were not her own but these of 
Rose, and therefore she could not be 
made to feel guilty in respect to them. 
She had a little table of her own in the 
midst of all the properties — which she 
called rubbish — accumulated by the girls, 
and there pursued her placid way week 
after week and year after year, working, 
as if she had been born a century earlier, 
groups of roses and geraniums for cush- 
ions and footstools, and strips of many- 
colored work for curtains and rugs. Had 
she been permitted to have her will, the 
house would have been furnished with 
these from garret to basement; but as 
Rose was “artistic,” poor Mrs. Mount- 
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ford’s Berlin wools were rarely made any 
use of. They were given away as presents, 
and disposed of at bazaars. There was 
a closet in her own room which was full 
of them, and a happy woman was she 
when any girl of her acquaintance mar- 
ried, or a fancy fair was announced for 
any charitable object which reduced her 
stores. A workbasket full of the most 
brilliant wools in the tidiest bundles, a 
German pattern printed in squares, a lit- 
tle pile of tradesmen’s books in red cov- 
ers, and a small, brown basket full of 
keys were the signs of her little settle- 
ment in the hall. These possessions 
stood upon a small table with three legs, 
decorated with a broad band of Mrs. 
Mountford’s work. She had said boldly 
that if she were not permitted to put her 
own work upon her own table, she did 
not know what the world would come to. 
And upon hearing this protest Anne had 
interfered. Anne was the only person 
who ever interfered to save her step- 
mother from the tyranny exercised over 
her by her own child; but Mrs. Mount- 
ford was not grateful enough to return this 
service by taking Anne’s part. 

Rose was the presiding spirit of the 
hall. Though she did not originate any- 
thing, but followed her sister’s lead, yet 
she carried out all the suggestions that 
ever glanced across the surface of Anne’s 
mind with an energy which often ended 
in making the elder sister somewhat 
ashamed of her initiative. Anne's fancies 
became stereotyped in Rose’s execution, 
and nothing but a new idea from the elder 
changed the current of the younger girl’s 
enthusiasm. When Anne took to orna- 
mental design, Rose painted all the panels 
of the doors and window-shutters, and 
even had begun a pattern of sunflowers 
round the drawing-room (which had been 
newly decorated with a dado and three 
kinds of wall-papers), when Anne fortu- 
nately took tos etching from nature, and 
saved the walls by directing her sister’s 
thoughts in another direction. The easel 
remained a substantial proof of these 
Studies, but a new impulse had changed 
the aspect of affairs. In the course of 
the sketching it had been discovered that 
some of the cottages on the estate were 
in the most wretched condition, and Anne, 
with the instinct of a budding squire and 
philanthropist united, had set to work 
upon plans for new houses. The conse- 
quences of which was that Rose, with 
compasses and rulers and a box of fresh- 
ly-cut pencils, was deep in the question of 
sculleries and wash-houses, marking all 
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the measurements upon the plan with her 
whole heart in the work. 

“ Anne is a long time with papa,” said 
Mrs. Mountford ; “I suppose she is try- 
ing to talk him over; she might just as 
well try to move the house. You girls 
never will understand that it is of no use 
arguing with papa.” 

“One never can help thinking that 
reason must prevail,” said Rose, without 
raising her head, “at the end.” 

“ Reason !.” said Mrs. Mountford, lift- 
ing her hands and her eyebrows; “ but, 
even if it were always reason, what would 
that matter? As for Anne, she has a 
great deal too much self-confidence ; she 
always thinks she is right.” 

“ And so she is — almost always,” said 
Rose, very busy with her measuring. 
“Do you happen to remember, mamma, 
whether it is ninety feet or a hundred 
that the pigsty must be off the house?” 

** What should I know about pigsties ? 
I am sure I often wonder papa takes all 
the trouble he does when you are both so 
headstrong. Fortunately for him he has 
me to talk to where you are concerned; 
but Anne! —oh, here she is— don’t say 
anything, she may not like to have it 
talked about. So here you are at last, 
Anne; we thought you were never com- 
ing. But I wish I had some one to do 
my work for me when I am busy about 
something else, as Rose does for you. 
She never takes so much trouble for 
me.” 

“Tt is not her work,” said Rose, of- 
fended, “it is my own. Mayn’t I have 
something now and then that is my own ? 
How many yards, Anne, do you remember, 
must the pigsty be off the house ?” 

Anne did not remember this important 
piece of knowledge. “But,” she said, 
“itis in that book of specifications. It 
is dry to read, but it is a very good book ; 
you should have it on the table to refer 
to. You have made the living-room too 
large in comparison with the rest of the 
house.” 

* Because they are poor,” said Rose 
indignantly, “is that to say that they are 
to have nothing pretty in their lives?” 

“But there must be a good scullery,” 
said Anne. She stood with a very grave 
face behind her sister, looking over her 
shoulder at the drawings spread out on 
the table. Whether it was the impor- 
tance of the scullery, or of the other mat- 
ters concerning her own happiness which 
she had in her head, it is certain that 
Anne’s countenance was very serious. 
The very tone of her voice proved to 
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those who knew her so well that her mood 
was graver than usual. At other times 
the importance of the scullery would have 
brought a tone of laughter, an accent of 
fun into her voice; but her gravity was 
now quite real and unbroken by any 
lighter sentiment. She was taller than 
her sister, and of a different order alto- 
gether. Anne was rather pale than other- 
wise, with but a slight evanescent color 
now and then; her features good, her 
face oval, her eyes dark grey, large and 
lucid, and with long eyelashes curling up- 
wards. But Rose, though she had all 
that deauté de diable which is the privilege 
of youth, was, like her mother, round and 
rosy, though her pretty little face and 
figure had not the solidity, nor her com- 
plexion the set and rigid tone which placid 
middle age acquires. The one face over 
the other contrasted pleasantly ; the elder 
serious, as if nothing in heaven or earth 
could ever make her smile again; the 
younger bent with momentary gravity and 
importance over her work. But they had 
no air of belonging to each other. Noth- 
ing but an accident could have linked 
together two beings so little resembling. 
The accident was Mr. Mountford, whom 
neither of them was at all like. They 
were not Mountfords at all, as everybody 
in the neighborhood allowed. They took 
after their mothers, not the one and indi- 
visible head of the family; but that did 
not really matter, for these two girls, like 
their mothers, were no more than acci- 
dents in the house. 

The ancient estate was entailed, and 
knew nothing of such slight things as 
a When their father died they would 
lave to give up Mount and go away from 
it. It was true that there still would be 
a great deal of land in the county belong- 
ing to one of them at least, for Mr. Mount- 
ford had not been able to resist the 
temptation of buying and enlarging his 
estate at the time when he married his 
first wife, and thought of no such misfor- 
tune as that of leaving only a couple of 
girls behind him. A long life and boys 
to succeed him were as certainties in his 
thoughts when he bought all the lands 
about Charwood and the estate of Lower 
Lilford. There they lay now, embracing 
Mount on every side, Mount which must 
go to Heathcote Mountford, the head of 
the other family. It was grievous, but it 
could not be helped. And the girls were 
not Mountfords, either the one or the 
other. They betrayed, shall we say, an 
inherent resentment against the law of 
entail and all its harsh consequences, by 





resembling their mothers, and declining 
to be like the race which thus callously 
cast them forth. 

Mrs. Mountford looked at them with 
very watchful eyes. She knew what it 
was which had made her husband send 
for his eldest daughter into his study 
after breakfast. It was a circumstance 
which often galled Anne, a high-spirited 
girl, that her stepmother should be in the 
secret of all her personal concerns; but 
still man and wife are one, and it could 
not be helped. This fact, however, that 
everything was known about her, whether 
she would or not, shut her lips and her 
heart. Why should she be confidential 
and open herself to their inspection, when 
they knew it all beforehand without her? 
This stopped all inclination to confide, 
and had its effect, no doubt, as all repres- 
sion has, on Anne’s character. Her heart 
was in a turmoil now, aching with anger 
and annoyance, and disappointment, and 
a sense of wrong. But the only effect of 
this was to make her more serious than 
ever. In such a mood to win a smile 
from her, to strike her sense of humor, 
which was lively, or to touch her heart, 
which was tender, was to open the flood- 
gates, and the girl resented and avoided 
this risk with all the force of her nature. 
And, truth to tell, there was little power, 
either in Mrs. Mountford or her daughter, 
to undo the bonds with which Anne had 
bound herself. It was seldom that they 
appealed to her feelings, and when they 
made her laugh it was not in sympathy, 
but derision —an unamiable and unsatis- 
factory kind of laughter. Therefore it 
happened now, that they knew she was in 
trouble, and watched her keenly to see 
the traces of it; and she knew they knew, 
and sternly repressed any symptom by 
which they might divine how much moved 
she was. 

“You build your cottages your way,” 
cried Rose, “and I will build mine in 
mine. Papa will let me have my choice 
as well as you, and just see which will be 
liked best.” 

“If Heathcote should have to be con- 
sulted,” said Anne, “ it will be the cheap- 
est that he will like best.” 

“Anne! I shouldn’t have thought that 
even you could be so unfeeling. To 
remind us that dear papa,” cried Mrs. 
Mountford —“ dear papa! Donot speak 
of his life in that indifferent way, at least 
before Rose.” 

“Oh, it would not matter,” said Rose 
calmly, “ whatever happens; for they are 
for the Lilford houses on our very own 
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land. Heathcote hasn’t anything to do 
with them.” 

“Anne might say, ‘Nor you either,’ 
my Rosie,” said her mother; “for every- 
body knows that you are cut off out of it 
in every way. Oh, I don’t find any fault. 
I knew it when I married, and you have 
known it all your life. It is rather hard, 
however, everything turning out against 
us, you and me, my pet; part of the prop- 
erty going away altogether to a distant 
cousin, and the rest all tied up because 
one of you is to be made an eldest son.” 

“ Mamma!” said Rose petulantly, giv- 
ing a quick glance up at her mother, and 
shrugging her shoulders with the superi- 
ority of youth, as who would say, Why 
speak of things you don’t understand? 
Then she closed her compasses and put 
down her pencil. “ Are we to have a 
game this afternoon?” she said; “I 
mean, Anne, are you going to play? 
Charley and Willie are sure to come, but 
if you go off as usual, it will be no good, 
for three can’t play.” 

The color came in a flood over Anne’s 
pale face. ‘“ Mamma plays better than I 
do,” she said. “I have a headache. I 
don’t think I shall do anything this after- 
noon.” 

“Will Mr. Douglas have a headache 
too?” said Rose; “he generally has 
It is not much fun,” 


when you have. 
she added, with a little virtuous indigna- 
tion, “ for Charley and Willie to play with 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Mountford showed no resentment 


at this frank speech. ‘ No,” she said, 
“jit is not much fun for Charley and 
Willie. I don’t think it has been much 
fun for them since Mr. Douglas came. 
Anne likes his talk; he is a very fine 
talker. It is more interesting to listen to 
him than to play.” 

“ Sometimes it is,” said Anne gravely, 
though with another blush ; and then the 
two others laughed. 

“ My dear, you bring it on yourself; if 
we are not to have your confidence, we 
must have our laugh. We have eyes in 
our head as well as other people — or, at 
least, I have eyes in my head,” said the 
mother. Anne could not but acknowl- 
edge that there was reason in what she 
said, but it was not said in a way to soften 
the wounded and angry girl. 

“1 do not ask you not to laugh,” she 
said. 

“You look more like crying,” said 
Rose; and she got up and threw her 
arms suddenly about her sister, being an 
impulsive little person whose sympathies 
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were not to be calculated upon. ‘“ What 
is it, dear? tell me,” she cried, with her 
soft lips upon her sister’s cheek. 

Anne’s heart swelled as if it would 
burst out of her breast. There are states 
of mind in which everything can be borne 
but sympathy. The gates so hastily 
rolled to and pushed close began to open. 
The tears came to her eyes. But then 
she remembered that the threat her father 
had made was not one to be confided to 
them. 

“ Never mind. I have been talking to 
my father, and he and I don’t see things 
in the same light. We don’t always — 
one can’t help that,” said Anne, in a sub- 
dued voice. 

“Come up to my room,” said Rose, in 
her ear. ‘“ Never mind mamma — oh, 
come,up to my room, Anne darling, and 
tell me all about it. I never was any 
one’s confidant before.” 

But this was not a process which Anne, 
shy with a fervor of feeling more pro- 
found than Rose could understand, or she 
herself express, felt at all disposed to go 
through. She put her younger sister gen- 
tly aside, and brought her plans too to the 
table. “We had better settle about the 
pigsties,” she said, with a little relaxation 
of her gravity. She laughed in spite of 
herself. “ It isasafe subject. Show me, 
Rosie, what you have done.” 

Rose was still fresh to this pursuit, and 
easily recalled to it, so she produced her 
drawings with little hesitation, and after a 
while forgot the more interesting matter. 
They sat with their heads together over 
the plans, while Mrs. Mountford pursued 
her worsted work. A moralist might 
have found in the innocent-seeming group 
all that inscrutableness of human nature 
which it is so easy to remark and so im- 
possible to fathom. Rose, it was true, 
had not much in her little mind except the 
cottages, and the hope of producing a 
plan which should be approved as the 
best, having in her heart a childish desire 
to surpass Anne, which by no means di- 
minished her faithful allegiance to her as 
the origin of all impulses and setter of 
every fashion. But Anne’s heart, under- 
neath the fresh crispness of her muslin 
dress, and the apparent interest with 
which she pursued her work, and dis- 
cussed her sculleries, was beating high 
with much confused and painful emotion. 
Indignation and a sense of wrong, min- 
gled with a certain contempt even for the 
threat which had wounded her as an 
empty menace, never to be carried out — 
a false and fictitious weapon meant for no 
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end but that of giving her pain; and, on 
the other hand, the disappointment of her 
hopes, and a certainty of severance from 
the love which had been a revelation to 
her of so much in heaven and earth of 
which she was unaware before — filled her 
being. She would not give him up, but 
she would be parted fromhim. He would 
go away, and any intercourse they might 
hereafter keep up must be maintained in 
resistance to the authority under which 
she had lived all her life. Thus what she 
had supposed to be the crown and glory 
of existence was summarily turned into 
bitterness and wrong. She was turning 
it over and over in her mind, while she 
sat there steadily comparing her measure- 
ments with those of her sister, and won- 
dering how long she must go on with this 
in order to confound her stepmother’s 
suspicions, and prove that she was neither 
discouraged nor rendered unhappy by 
what had happened. Naturally, in her 
inexperience, Anne gave great importance 
to this feat of baffling her stepmother’s 
observation, and looking “ just as usual ; ” 
and naturally, also, she failed altogether 
in the attempt. Mrs. Mountford was an 
experienced woman. She knew what it 
meant when a girl looked too much as if 
nothing had happened. And she watched 
with great vigilance, partly by simple in- 
stinct, partly with a slight sense of grati- 
fication, that the elder daughter, who was 
so much more important than her own 
child, should feel that she was mortal. It 
was not any active malevolence that was 
in Mrs. Mountford’s mind. She would 
have been horrified had it been suggest- 
ed to her that she wished Anne any harm. 
She wished her no harm; but only that 
she might feel after all that life was not 
one triumph and scene of unruffled suc- 
cess and blessedness — which is the best 
moral discipline for everybody, as is well 
known. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE “GAME.” 


THE name of the parish in which 
Mount was the principal house was Mon- 
iton, by some supposed to be a corruption 
of Mount-ton, the village being situated 
on the side of a circular hill looking more 
like a military mound than a natural ob- 
ject, which gave the name alike to the 
property and the district. Mount Hill, as 
it was called with unnecessary amplifica- 
tion, was just outside the park gates, and 
at its foot lay the rectory, the nearest 
neighboring house with which the Mount- 





fords could exchange civilities. When 
one comes to think of it, the very exist- 
ence of such ecclesiastical houses close 
by the mansions of the English gentry 
and nobility is a standing menace and 
danger to that nobler and more elevated 
class —now that the family living is no 
longer a natural provision for a younger 
son. The greatest grandee in the land 
has to receive the clergyman’s family as 
equals, whatever may be his private opin- 
ion on the subject; they are ladies and 
gentlemen, however poor they may be, or 
little eligible to be introduced into closer 
connection with members of the aristoc- 
racy, titled or otherwise; and, as a matter 
of fact, they have to be so received, 
whence great trouble sometimes arises, 
as everybody knows. The young people 
at the hall and the parsonage grow up 
together, they meet continually, and join 
in all each other’s amusements, and if 
they determine to spend their lives to- 
gether afterwards, notwithstanding all 
those social differences which are politely 
ignored in society, until the moment 
comes when they must be brought into 
prominence, who can wonder at it? The 
wonder is that on the whole so little harm 
occurs. The young Ashleys were the 
nearest neighbors of the Mountford girls. 
They called each other by their Christian 
names; they furnished each other with 
most of theiramusements. Had the boys 
not been ready to their call for any 
scheme of pleasure or use, the girls would 
have felt themselves aggrieved. But if 
Charley or Willie had fallen in love with 
Anne or Rose, the whole social economy 
would have been shaken by it, and no 
earthquake would have made a greater 
commotion. Such catastrophes are ‘con- 
stantly happening to the confusion of one 
district after another all over the country ; 
but who can do anything to prevent it? 
That it had not happened (openly) in the 
present case was due to no exceptional 
philosophy or precaution on any side. 
And the chance which had made Mr. 
Cosmo Douglas speak first instead of his 
friend the curate, was in no way a fortu- 
nate one, except in so far, indeed, that, 
though it produced great pain and sor- 
row, it at least preserved peace between 
the two families. The rector was as much 
offended, as indignant as Mr. Mountford 
could be, at the audacity of his son’s 
friend. A stranger, a chance visitor, an 
intruder in the parish, he, at least, had no 
vested rights. 

The facts of the case were as yet, how- 
ever, but imperfectly known. Douglas 
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had not gone away, though it was known 
that his interview with Mr. Mountford 
had not been a successful one; but that 
was no reason why the Ashleys should 
not stro]l up to Mount on this summer 
afternoon, as was their very general prac- 
tice. There was always some business 
to talk about — something about the 
schools, or the savings bank, or other 
parochial affairs; and both of them were 
well aware that without them “a game” 
was all but impossible. 

“Do you feel up to it, old fellow?” 
Willie said to Charley, who was the cu- 
rate. The elder brother did not make 
any distinct reply. He said, “ There’s 
Douglas to be thought of,” with a some- 
what lugubrious glance behind him where 
that conquering hero lay on the grass idly 
puffing his cigar. 

“ Confound Douglas!” said the younger 
brother, who was a secular person and 
free to speak his mind. Charley Ashley 
replied only with a stifled sigh. He might 
not hennell have had the courage to lay 
his curacy and his hopes at Anne’s feet, 
at least for a long time to come, but it 
was not to be expected that he could look 
with pleasure on the man who had rushed 
in where he feared to tread, his supplant- 
er, the Jacob who had pushed him out of 
his path. But yet he could not help ina 
certain sense admiring his friend’s valor. 
He could not help talking of it as they 
took their way more slowly than usual 
across the park, when Douglas, with a 
conscious laugh, which went sharply, like 
a needle, through the poor curate’s heart, 
declined to join them, but begged they 
“ would not mind” him. 

“ When a fellow has the pluck to do it, 
things generally go well with him,” Char- 
ley said. 


The two brothers were very good 


friends. The subject of Anne was one 
which had never been discussed between 
them, but Willie Ashley knew by instinct 
what were his brother’s sentiments, and 
Charley was conscious that he knew. 
The little roughness with which the one 
thrust bis arm into the other’s spoke of 
itself a whole volume of sympathy, and 
they walked through the sunshine and 
under the flickering shadows of the trees, 
slowly and heavily, the curate with his 
head bent, and his brown beard, of which 
he was as proud as was becoming to a 
young clergyman, lying on his breast. 

“Pluck carries everything before it,” 
he said, withasigh. “I never was one 
of your plucky ones.” 


TRUST. 
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“Tf you call that pluck!” cried the 
other, “when a fellow thinks of nothing 
but himself, and goes straight before him, 
whatever happens.” 

The curate pressed his brother’s arm 
with tacit thanks, but he sighed even 
more. “All the same it was a plucky 
thing to do,” he said. 

The young men were seen approaching 
for a long time before they reached the 
house. “I wonder what has happened,” 
said Rose; “they walk as if they were 
going to a funeral; but I suppose I had 
better go and see that everything is ready 
for the game.” After all this was the im- 
portant matter, and the Ashleys, though 
of no great consequence in themselves, 
were at least the only young men in the 
parish, and if the Woodheads came, as 
Rose expected, it looked a poor sort of 
thing to have no men. What the game 
was I can scarcely pretend to say. It 
might be croquet, or it might be lawn 
tennis. This is entirely a chronological 
question, and one upon which, as the date 
of this commencement is a little vague, I 
cannot take upon me to decide. And 
just as Willie and Charley approached 
slowly, in a solemn march, the familiar 
house to which they had so often turned 
with steps and hearts less weighted, the 
Woodheads appeared on the other side. 

“TI was sure they would come,” cried 
Rose; “here are Gerty and Fanny.” 
These young ladies were clergyman’s 
daughters, and might have paired off most 
suitably with the Ashleys and no harm 
done: but perverse humanity may be so 
far trusted as to make sure that none of 
the four thought of any such sensible 
arrangement. 

As for Anne, a sigh of satisfaction and 
relief came from her bosom, not like that 
deeper sigh which breathed forth the cu- 
rate’s cares. As soon as she had seen 
the game begun and all comfortable, she 
would escape to her own business. Her 
heart beat high with the thought of the 
meeting that awaited her, and of the long, 
confiding lover’s talk, the pouring out of 
all her cares into another heart which was 
herown. Anne had not been accustomed 
to much sympathy in her life. She had 
not wanted it perhaps. She loved her 
little sister with her whole heart; but a 
high sense of honor had kept her, even 
when a child, from confiding to Rose any 
of the little jars and frets of which Rose’s 
mother was the chief cause; and what 
other cares had Anne? So that the de- 
light of saying everything that was in 
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her heart was as new to her as the love 
that made it possible. And it was one of 
the elements of wondering happiness that 
filled her whole being to find out how 
many things she had to tell. She had 
thought herself reserved, unexpansive, 
sometimes even cold and heartless, when 
she beheld the endless confidential chat- 
ter of other girls, and wondered why it 
was that she had nothing to confide. But 
now she was half dismayed and _ half 
transported to discover how much she 
too had to say. The deep waters of her 
heart seemed to flow over from that se- 
cret place, and pour out in an irrestraina- 
ble flood. It seemed to herself that she 
kept them in with difficulty even to other 
people zow. She had so much to tell 
him that she could scarcely help prelud- 
ing even to those who were indifferent, 
betraying to them the great tide of utter- 
ance that was in her. As a matter of 
fact, she did not at all betray herself; the 
Woodheads and the Ashleys saw that 
Anne was slightly flushed and feverish, 
justifying the complaint she made of a 
headache, for the sake of which she 
feared staying out in the sun; and one of 
the former, who was a medical young 
lady, accustomed to manage all the lighter 
maladies of her father’s parish, immedi- 
ately prescribed for the sufferer. 

“Don’t stay out here,” Miss Fanny 
said; “it is the worst thing possible. 
Go and lie down; or, if you don’t like 
that, sit down in the shade and take a 
quiet book. Have you got a novel? —if 
it’s not an exciting one, that will do — 
but keep yourself perfectly quiet and 
never mind us. Her pulse is just a little 
excited — nothing to be alarmed about — 
if she will but go and lie down.” 

The others, especially the two young 
men, exchanged furtive glances. Willie 
pressed Charley’s arm with a whisper, 
“Keep it up, old fellow!” Poor curate! 
he looked piteously at the girl whom he 
had not had the courage to try for. 
Would her cheeks have taken that lovely 
flush, her eye got that anxious, nervous 
brightness for him? Was it all a ques- 
tion of pluck, and who should be the first 
to speak? He watched her going back 
to the house, across the flower garden, 
with his lips in an unconscious foolish 
gape of self-renunciation and tender pity 
and regret. But happily that rich brown 
beard of his hid the imbecility of this 
pathetic simple gaze. And then he turned 
with sober resolution to the game. He 
cared for nothing any more now that 
Anne had gone. But an Englishman 





must play his game out whatever hap- 
pens; though heaven and earth should 
melt away. 

Nobody suspected her, nobody dreamt 
what Anne was about to do. That she 
should do anything that was not open 
and manifest entered into no one’s idea 
of her. She had always been mistress of 
herself and all her ways, and had never 
quailed before the face of man. Did she 
feel guilty now when she thus appeared 
to accept the advice offered to her — ap- 
peared to consent to take shelter from the 
sun, and went back to the house to lie 
down, or take a quiet book, as was recom- 
mended? Anne was a great deal too 
much occupied with her own thoughts 
and plans to feel any of those little guilts 
yet. She was scarcely conscious of what 
she herself felt and thought. She had to 
carry the report of the morning to the 
other person, who was as much concerned 
as she was in it; to tell him everything, 
to know what he had to say, to consult 
with him as to what they were to do. 
With all this in her heart, a flood of 
thought, rising and falling, like waves of 
the sea, is it possible that she could think 
of what the others would say, or even of 
the novel aspect of her subterfuge and 
evasion? She could think of nothing 
about them, but of how to get free, to be 
delivered from her companions. To see 
him was necessary, indispensable. She 
had never permitted it to be supposed 
that she would not see him, or suffered 
anything to be drawn from her which 
could imply an intention of giving him 
up. Her father had said nothing on this 
subject. There had been neither condi- 
tion nor promise. But still it was no 
doubt contrary to Anne’s character, as it 
was to high honor and sincerity, that she 
should allow it to be supposed that she 
was returning to the house on account of 
her headache, when her intention was to 
go out another way and meet her lover. 
When she thought of it afterwards the 
flush of shame which came over her ran 
from head to foot; but at the present mo- 
ment she was entirely unmoved by it. 
The idea did not so much as cross the 
threshold of her mind. 

She went softly into the cool and silent 
house. There was nobody visible in the 
long passages, nor in the hail through 
which she passed, not consciously going 
with any precaution, yet making little 
sound with her light foot. Even Mr. 
Mountford was out; the doors stood 
open, the sunshine streamed in here and 
there at a window making a bar of blazing 
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whiteness across the corridor or stair. 
Old Saymore was in the open vestibule, 
full of plants and flowers, into which the 
reat door opened. He was standing be- 
ore a tall vase of white glass, almost as 
high as himself, in which he was arrang- 
ing with great anxiety and interest a 
waving bouquet of tall ferns and feathery 
branches. Old Saymore had a soul for 
art, and the fancies of his young mistress 
stood in place of all the canons and sci- 
ence of beauty to his mind. He stood 
with his head on one side, now and then 
walking a few steps backward to consider 
the combination of his leaves like an art- 
ist before a picture, pulling one forward, 
pushing one back, pondering with the 
gravest countenance how to prop up in 
the middle the waving plume of sumach 
with which he intended to crown the edi- 
fice. He was too much absorbed in his 
performance to notice Anne, who for her 
part was too completely preoccupied by 
hers to see him where he stood, embow- 
ered in all that greenery, calculating, and 
considering with the most serious counte- 
nance as if the weight of an empire was 
on his shoulders. As she ran down the 
steps he heard her for the first time, and 
turned round hurriedly, moved by the 
hope of finding a critic and adviser. But 


his cry of ‘“‘ Miss Anne!” failed to reach 


her ear. Her heart was beating high, 
her thoughts rushing at such a rapid rate 
that they made a little atmosphere of 
sound about her, and shut out all less 
ethereal appeals. 

After the Ashleys had left the rectory, 
Mr. Cosmo Douglas for his part raised 
himself from the grass where he had lain 
so luxuriously puffing his cigar. He was 
more amused than distressed by the con- 
fusion he had brought among them. 
Charley Ashley was his friend, but the 
affection had been chiefly on one side. 
It had been, as the other very well knew, 
a distinction for Ashley, who was not 
distinguished in any other way, to be 
known as the friend of a personage so 
much more brilliant and popular than 
himself. Douglas had been accustomed 
to smile when he was asked by his admir- 
ers “what he could see” in the good fel- 
low who was neither clever nor gay, nor 
rich, nor witty, and who had, indeed, no 
particular recommendation except his 
goodness. It pleased him to attach to 
himself this useful, faithful, humble 
friend, who was always ready to stand 
up for him, and never likely to bring him 
into any scrape or trouble. And he had 
always been ready, he thought, to do any- 
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thing for Charley — to coach him for an 
examination, to write an essay for him, to 
“pull him through ” any of the crises of a 
college career. But to go so far as to 
curb his own fancy for a girl who pleased 
him because Charley had set his affec- 
tions in the same quarter, was a thing 
entirely beyond Cosmo’s perceptions of 
the duties of friendship. And when he 
saw the dismal looks of his friend — his 
heavy dropping back upon the sympathy 
of Willie, his younger brother, who had 
never hitherto been his confidant, and the 
suppressed indignation towards himself of 
that younger and always jealous compan- 
ion, he was more tickled than grieved by 
it. The idea that he could find a serious 
rival in Ashley never entered his thoughts 
— or, indeed, that any one should pay the 
slightest regard to poor Charley while he 
was by. Douglas had, indeed, so much 
confidence in the humility of his friend 
that he felt his own preference of any 
thing or person to be a quite sufficient 
reason why Charley should give it up. 
“ He likes to give in to me,” was what he 
had said on many previous occasions ; and 
he was unable to understand how any 
other affection could be more deepl 
rooted in Ashley’s bosom than that whic 
was directed to himself. Therefore he 
only smiled at what he supposed a mo- 
mentary petulance. Good simple soul! 
perhaps Douglas respected his friend 
more that he was capable of being so 
badly “hit.” But yet he could scarcely 
realize the possibility of it. Charley in 
love had not preserted itself to him as a 
credible idea. It made him laugh in spite 
of himself. And as for interfering with 
Charley !—as if any one could suppose it 
possible that Charley was a man to catch 
a lady’s eye. 

Cosmo’s first visit had been at Christ- 
mas, when all was new to him, and when 
the revelation of the two girls at Mount, 
so full of life and movement amid the 
gentle stagnation of the parish, had been 
the most delightful surprise to the re- 
signed visitor, who had come as a matter 
of duty, determined to endure anything, 
and make himself agreeable to Charley’s 
friends. “You never told me what sort 
of neighbors you had,” he had said almost 
with indignation. “Neighbors! I told 
you about the Mountfords and the Wood- 
anda and Lord Meadowlands, who is 
our great gun,” said Charley tranquilly. 
“You speak as if they were all the same — 
Mountfords and Woodheads and Smiths 
and Joneses —whereas Miss Mountford 
would be remarked in any society,” Doug- 
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las had said. He remembered afterwards 
that Charley had looked at him for a mo- 
ment before he repliec, and had grown 
red; but all he had said was, “I didn’t 
know that you thought much about girls.” 
All this passed through Douglas’s mind 
as he stood looking after the two brothers, 
watching the mournfulness of their march 
with an irrepressible sense of the ludi- 
crous. To see that victim of fate leaning 
on his brother’s arm, dropping now and 
then a melancholy word or deep-heaved 
sigh, and walking gloomily, as after a 
funeral, to the afternoon “ game,” was a 
sight at which the most sympathetic 
looker-on might have been excused for 
smiling. “I didn’t know that you thought 
much about girls!” Was there ever a 
more stupid remark? And how was I to 
know Ae thought much about girls? 
Douglas asked himself with another 
laugh. His conscience was easily satis- 
fied on this point. And he had come 
down at the beginning of the long vaca- 
tion to see a little more of the Ashleys’ 
neighbors. He could not but feel that it 


must be a relief to them also to see a con- 
versable being, an alive and awake human 
creature amidst those scenes of rural life. 

But now how far things had gone! 
Douglas had been a month at the rectory, 


and as his eyes followed the two Ashleys 
along the white, sun-swept road and away 
under the shadow of the park trees, the 
idea came to him, with a curious sense of 
expansive and enlarged being, that the 
masses of-foliage sweeping away towards 
the west, amid which the two solemn way- 
farers soon disappeared, would one day, 
in all probability, be his own. “No, by 
the bye, not that ; that’s the entailed part,” 
he said to himself; then laughed again, 
this time partly in gentle self-ridicule, 
partly in pleasure, and turned his face the 
other way, towards Lower Lilford — for 
he had made himself master of the whole 
particulars. Facing this way, and with 
the laugh still on his lips, he suddenly 
found himself in the presence of the rec- 
tor, who had come out by his own study 
window at the sight of the solitary figure 
on the lawn. Douglas felt himself taken 
in the act — though of what it would have 
been hard to say. He grew red in spite 
of himself under the gaze of the rector’s 
mild and dull eyes. 

“Have the boys left you alone? I 
can’t think how they could be so rude,” 
Mr. Ashley said. 


“ Not rude at all, sir. Itis I who am 
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rude. I was lazy, and promised to follow 
them when I had finished my — novel.” 
Happily, he recollected in time that he 
had. been holding one in his hand. “TI 
am going now,” he added. “I dare say 
I shall catch them up before they get to 
the house.” 

“T was afraid they were leaving you to 
take care of yourself — that is not our old- 
fashioned way,” said the old clergyman. 
“]T wish youa pleasant walk. It isa fine 
afternoon, but you will find the road 
dusty. I advise you to go over the mead- 
ows and round the lower way.” 

“ That is just how I intended to go.” 

“Very sensible. The boys always take 
the high-road. The other takes you 
round by the Beeches, much the prettiest 
way; but it is longer round, and that is 
why they never use it. A pleasant walk 
to you,” Mr. Ashley said, waving his 
hand as he went back to the house. 

Douglas laughed to himself as he took 
the path through the meadows which Mr. 
Ashley had indicated. The rector had 
not as yet interested himself much in what 
was going on, and the simplicity with 
which he had suggested the way which 
the lovers had chosen, and which led to 
their trysting-place, amused the intruder 
still more. “If he but knew!” Douglas 
said to himself, transferring to the old 
clergyman the thoughts that filled the 
mind of his son, by a very natural height- 
ening of his own importance. And yet, 
to tell the truth, had Mr. Ashley known, it 
would have been a great relief to his mind, 
as releasing Charley from a great danger 
and the parish from a possible convulsion. 
To know this, however, might have les- 
sened the extreme satisfaction with which 
Douglas set out for the meeting. He 
went slowly on across the green fields, all 
bright in the sunshine, across the little 
stream, and up the leafy woodland road 
that led to the Beeches, his heart pleas- 
antly agitated, his mind full of delightful 
anticipations. Anne herself was sweet to 
him, and his conquest of her flattered him 
in every particular. Happiness, impor- 
tance, wealth, an established place in the 
world, were all coming to him, linked 
hand in hand with the loves and joys 
which surrounded the girl’s own image. 
He had no fear of the consequences. 
Remorseless fathers were not of his time. 
Such medizval furniture had been cleared 
out of the world. He expected nothing 
from this meeting but acceptance, recon- 
ciliation, love, and happiness. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EVENTs in France have taken a remark- 
able turn, the full significance of which is 
not yet apparent. On the 19th May, the 
Chamber of Deputies voting by secret 
ballot immediately after a speech of 
reasoned eloquence by M. Gambetta, who 
left the president’s chair to occupy the 
tribune, carried M. Bardoux’s proposi- 
tion substituting scrutin de liste for 
scrutin d’arrondissement by the narrow 
majority of eight votes. Immediately 
afterwards an open vote was taken on the 
first clause of the bill, when the majority 
rose to sixty-eight; for in France, as else- 
where, “waiters upon Providence” are a 
numerous race, and many a deputy who 
voted ‘‘no” in secret was not ashamed 
to go over to the winning side when vot- 
ing under the eye of the grand director of 
the coming elections. For the moment 
the triumph of M. Gambetta seemed to 
be complete. | It was assumed as a matter 
of course that the decision of the Cham- 
ber, on a subject peculiarly concerning 
itself, would not be Gaputed by the Sen- 
ate, where the Republicans have a small 
but assured majority. All over France 
the Republicans in each department be- 


gan to prepare for the general election 
under the /iste system, by nominating 
those departmental electoral committees 
to whose hands would be intrusted the 


selection of candidates. In the first flush 
of his victory, M. Gambetta made a tri- 
umphal progress to Cahors, where he was 
received with almost royal honors. At 
every station on his route he was wel- 
comed by cheering crowds, and at his 
birthplace the demonstration of enthusi- 
asm knew no bounds. France, it was said, 
acclaimed her future ruler, and rejoiced 
at the prospect of being governed by the 
one statesman in whose sagacity and 
courage she had never been disappointed. 
Standing as it were on the steps of the 
throne —if a metaphor familiar to those 
who are under a monarchy may be em- 
ployed in speaking of a land where 
monarchy is happily defunct —the great 
Republican who had never despaired of 
France in the darkest hour of her des- 
tinies, or of the republic when it was 
assailed by the coalesced forces of civil 
and religious authority, spoke with unu- 
sual soberness and moderation. His 
speeches —for he made three —were 
those of a man who feels already the bur- 
den and the responsibility of power. No 
trace of the fou furieux of M. Thiers is 
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visible in the earnest but subdued fervor 
of the Cahors orations. Addressing him- 
self primarily to the peasants of Imperi- 
alist traditions — for Cahors is the Mid- 
lothian of Bonapartism — he set forth in 
the hearing of all France a programme of 
progress so tempered by prudence as to 
delight the heart of an English Whig, 
while not abating in the least — with one 
exception —his devotion to his earlier 
ideals. The one exception was his de- 
fence of the Senate which eight years 
before he had denounced as a menace to 
universal suffrage and inconsistent with 
the true democratic ideas of national sov- 
ereignty. He expressed a confident be- 
lief that the Senate would accept the 
Scrutin Bill, and after declaring emphat- 
ically against the revision of the Consti- 
tution, bade his hearers, who included all 
the Republicans of France, to respect the 
Senate, for some day it might become 
their supreme resource. 

After being féted and applauded to 
satiety, M. Gambetta hurried back to 
Paris, to take part, according to report, 
in the debate on M. Clemenceau’s pro- 
posal to revise the Constitution by sup- 
pressing the Senate. The day before 
M. Clemenceau’s speech the rumor spread 
that the Senate, taking alarm at the prog- 
ress to Cahors, and unmollified by the 
compliments of the hero of the hour, had 
determined to reject the Bardoux propo- 
sition. If M. Gambetta had intended to 
repeat in the Chamber the arguments he 
had used at Cahors, the report of the hos- 
tility of the Senate sealed his lips, and he 
listened in silence to the remarkable 
speech of the able leader of the reason- 
able Radicalism of France, in which one- 
third of the arguments were quoted 
textually from his own speech against the 
institution of a Senate in 1573. M. 
Clemenceau’s speech, though a parlia- 
mentary success, did not prevent the 
rejection of his motion. Evenif the Re- 
publicans as a body had adhered to the 
Republican tradition of 1848 and 1873, 
they would have hesitated to assail the 
existence of a second chamber at the 
moment when the Senate was about to 
deal with an electoral reform bill. It was 
soon proved that the Senate meant mis- 
chief. A commission was appointed to 
report on the bill, consisting of eight 
avowed opponents and one supporter. It 
is significant of the extent to which 
opinion varies on the question of /éste 
voting, that four or five of the hostile 
Senators commissioned to report against 
M. Bardoux’s proposition had supported 
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scrutin de liste against the Monarchists 
in 1875. But at that time the Republi- 
can party, including M. Grévy, was united 
in supporting large plurinominal, as op- 
posed to small uninominal constituencies. 
M. Waddington, who was named reporter, 
lost no time in drawing up a severe and 
sweeping indictment against the proposal, 
and indirectly — M. Gambetta, who 
it was suggested was preparing a plebis- 
cite to secure a dictatorship. The Senate 
was entreated to veto the Cesarean re- 
public by preserving intact an electoral 
system which forbade the excessive pre- 
dominance of a single individual. Even 
to the last moment it was not believed 
that the Senators would dare to run 
counter to the declared will of the most 
powerful statesman in France and the 
vote of the Chamber. Ministers were 
neutral and silent. The president, al- 
though notoriously hostile to M. Bardoux’s 
proposition, po mere y | preserved an 
attitude of an interested but inactive ob- 
server. M. Gambetta’s organs blustered 
and threatened the Senate with extinc- 
tion if it ventured to assert its existence. 
On the very morning of the division the 
leading Republican papers assumed as 
almost a matter of course that the bill 
would be passed. They were speedily 
and rudely undeceived. On the gth of 
June, after a brief debate, the Senate 
voting by secret ballot, threw out the bill 
by one hundred and forty-eight votes to 
one hundred and fourteen. 

It was a severe, and, to M. Gambetta, 
a most unexpected blow. Utterly discon- 
certed, and for once thrown off his guard, 
he seems to have thought of retrieving 
his position by bringing about a speedy 
dissolution, or to speak more correctly, to 
expedite the appeal to the constituencies 
so as to take the general election before 
the old Chamber was dissolved. By this 
means it was thought the country could 
make its wishes known upon the rival 
scrutins, and a speedy termination put to 
a situation which might result in serious 
difficulties. It was an ill-conceived proj- 
ect, and it was intrusted to an unlucky 
politician. M. Bardoux, however, had 
hardly formulated the scheme before it 
was rejected by an overwhelming majority 
of the Republican deputies, and M. Gam- 
betta found himself confronted by a re- 
verse in the Chamber immediately after 
the rebuff in the Senate. A cry of indig- 
nation and of wrath against President 
Grévy escaped from him in the columns 
of the Voltaire through the pen of M. 
Ranc, and the République Francaise de- 





clared that the elections must be taken on 
the revision of the constitution of the 
Senate. Life senatorships should be 
abolished, representation adjusted to 
population, andsoforth. The programme 
may be intrinsically sound, but it was 
hardly calculated to efface the memory of 
a blow administered with impunity to the 
prestige of M. Gambetta. It was ridi- 
culed as trivial by M. Clemenceau, and 
contemned as lacking actuality by the 
Conservatives. M. Clemenceau, who 
knows his own mind and waits his own 
time, rejoiced at the discomfiture of M. 
Gambetta, believing that the reverse suf- 
fered at the hands of the reactionary 
Senate would eventually force M. Gam- 
betta back to his old position at the head 
of the advanced Republicans. On ver 
different grounds the Conservatives of all 
shades exulted in the rebuff inflicted upon 
the hated and dreaded leader of the popu- 
lar party. A few wiser than the rest 
pointed out that, at the best, it merel 
prolonged the period during which 
Gambetta would continue to exercise 
power without place or responsibility, and 
drew their own conclusions as to the in- 
opportuneness of a “victory” the ten- 
dency of which drove the Opportunist 
leader back from Conservatism upon Radi- 
calism. Meanwhile the temporary eclipse 
of M. Gambetta encouraged M. Ferry to 
entertain hopes of which he would not 
have ventured to dream six weeks since. 
Addressing his constituents at dinner at 
Epinal, he delivered a political manifesto 
which seems to be cither singularly bold 
or still more singularly rash. Exulting 
over the powerlessness of the Radical 
party. he predicted that the elections 
would not be fought over either on the 
ground of revision or of division—a 
matter on which M. Ferry’s opinion is 
worth little, and his authority worth less. 
If M. Gambetta chooses to appeal to the 
country on the ground of revision, the 
action of the timid Republicans in the 
Senate will necessitate division. 

That M. Gambetta has no intention to 
allow the leadership of the Republican 
party to be wrested from his hands was 
evident to every one but M. Ferry before 
the unlucky speech at Epinal; but even 
M. Ferry must have been convinced that 
he had counted without his host when he 
read the brief but significant speech 
which M. Gambetta addressed to a Dem- 
ocratic reunion in St. Mandé the day after 
M. Ferry’s escapade in the Vosges. While 
disciaiming all intention prematurely to 
enter on a political campaign, M. Gam- 
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betta pledged himself to appeal for re- 
election to his Democratic constituents at 
Belleville, and declared that reverses only 
rendered it the more necessary to resume 
the struggle with fresh ardor. No one 
doubts that M. Gambetta will be as good 
as his word, and the spectacle a M. 
Ferry aspiring to lead the Republican 
party as a moderate supporter of a sta- 
tionary republic, in opposition to M. 
Gambetta, stimulated by defeat to combat 
with redoubled energy for the republic of 
progress and reform, is one which excites 

‘more pity than interest. M. Ferry is not 
the first minister of the republic who has 
mistaken place for power, and has, as a 
consequence, been somewhat rudely un- 
deceived. 

The expiring parliament has remitted 
taxes amounting to over eleven millions 
sterling, redeemed a milliard of debt, de- 
voted £60,000,000 to public works — 
spending over the latter £ 1,600,000 more 

er annum than the empire —and closes 
its accounts with a surplus of two millions 
sterling. France has regained her place 
among the nations. Even the deplorable 
Tunis expedition proved that she dare 
transgress with a high hand. While ab- 
sorbing Tunis, she has annexed Tahiti, 
and is extending her influence in eastern 
and western Africa and the further East. 
The war against clericalism, marked as it 
has been “ many unfortunate features, 
seems to have provoked no perceptible 
reaction, while it gratified the odium anti- 
theologicum of the most energetic Repub- 
licans. Education has been made free, 
compulsory, and secular. Steps have 
been taken to shorten the period of mili- 
tary service. Order has been maintained 
without the sacrifice of liberty, and the 
peasants have learned to identify the re- 
public with prosperity and peace. The 
monarchical factions are disunited. The 
Bonapartists are practically without a 
chief, and there is no man in all France 
who can speak to the nation with the au- 
thority and the prestige, to say nothing 
of the eloquence, of M. Gambetta. Noth- 
ing short of a wide split in the Republi- 
can party can endanger his success at the 
coming elections, and that split neither 
M. Ferry, nor M. Grévy and M. Ferry 
combined, are strong enough to bring 
about. 


This summer promises to be remarka- 
ble for the number of general elections 


which will take place. Of the French 
elections we have ang | —— The 
Dutch general election which took place 
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in June turned upon the question of sec- 
ular education. The majority in favor of 
secular education has returned from the 
polls with an almost imperceptible dimi- 
nution of their numbers, losing only three 
seats to a coalition of ultra Protestants 
and Catholics. In Belgium the Liberals 
are sceking by a naturalization law to in- 
crease their electoral strength by placing 
on the register the Germans, for the most 
part Liberals, who have settled in Ant- 
werp and Ghent. In Hungary the gen- 
eral elections, which commenced last 
month, turn almost exclusively upon the 
question of confidence or no confidence 
in M. Tisza, whose administration is as- 
sailed and defended on grounds which 
may be interesting to Hungarians, but 
which are too minute and local to be 
easily intelligible outside the kingdom. 
It is otherwise in the pending elections 
in the petty principality of Bulgaria, where 
the issue raised by the appeal of the 
prince to his subjects has been keenly 
discussed in every country in Europe, and 
nowhere more keenly than in England. 
Prince Alexander finding, as he says, that 
the result of three years’ working of the 
extremely democratic constitution adopted 
by the Bulgarian Assembly of Tirnova 
was disorganization at home and discredit 
abroad, appealed to his subjects to elect 
a National Assembly to decide between 
him and the impeachable constitution. 
He declared that it was his intention to 
“ask the National Assembly to choose 
purely and simply between the ratifica- 
tion of three articles taken collectively 
and his abdication.” The three articles 
were: I. His investiture with extraordi- 
nary powers for seven years for the crea- 
tion of new institutions, among others of 
a Council of State pris dans le sein du 
peuple bulgare, to which the government 
of the country should practically be in- 
trusted. 2. The suspension of this year’s 
ordinary session of the Assembly, and 
the budget voted this year to continue 
law over next; and lastly, a great Na- 
tional Assembly to be canvohed to revise 
the constitution before the seven years’ 
period expires. M. Zancoff, the leader of 
the Radicals, replied by proposing to sus- 
pend the constitution fora period of three 
years, during which the prince should 
govern by his Council of State, but that 
to this Council he proposed there should 
be attached a ministry elected by the 
Assembly. Both propositions admit the 
necessity of amending the existing sys- 
tem, which appears in many respects un- 
suited to the necessities of a small princi- 
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pality, but  gpomeon liberated from the 
servitude of centuries, where race pas- 
sions are strong, popular ignorance dense, 
and the majority of the peasants totally 
unaccustomed to constitutional methods. 
The most intelligent section of the popu- 
lation was torn off from the principality at 
the Congress of Berlin, and the working 
of the extremely demoeratic constitution 
has been attended by many difficulties. 
According to the constitution the proposal 
for revision should have emanated from 
the Bulgarian Assembly. In France opin- 
ion differs as to the merits of the ques- 
tion. Italy is preoccupied with her own 
affairs. In England the passions excited 
by Bulgaria five years ago are not yet ex- 
tinct, and the action of Alexander of Bat- 
tenburg is more fiercely assailed and more 
warmly commended than in any other 
country. 

The Spanish ministry, which has re- 
solved to levy taxes unconstitutionally 
rather than risk the inconveniences of 
summoning the late Cortes, in which its 
opponents possessed a commanding ma- 
jority, has fixed the elections for the Cortes 
on the 21st of August. The Senate will be 
elected on September 4th, and the Cortes 
will meet sixteen days later. A bill of 
indemnity will be passed for the illegal 


levying of taxes, and thanks to the manipu- 
lation of the constituencies, there is no 
doubt entertained as to the election of a 
majority which will condone everything 


the administration has done. Constitu- 
tional government and popular represen- 
tation seem hardly to have struck deep 
roots in Spanish soil, for every election is 
but the echo of the voice of the administra- 
tion. The late Cortes was as Conservative 
as the new Cortes is likely to be Liberal, 
and if, by any strange turn of the wheel, 
Don Carlos or Sefior Zorrilla were able to 
wield the power of the Spanish administra- 
tion, there is little doubt that they would 
succeed in securing the election of a Cor- 
tes, Carlist or Republican, as the case 
might be. Owing to the division in the 
ranks of the Conservatives — the Carlists 
refusing to coalesce cordially with the Ca- 
tholic Union — and the support extended 
to the administration by Sefior Castelar 
and the moderate Republicans, the chief 
electoral difficulty of Sefior Sagasta is not 
the paucity but the multiplicity of his sup- 
porters. It is stated that one of the first 
tasks of the ministerial majority will be to 
reform the Senate, for Spain, not less than 
France and England, finds the institution 
of a second chamber by no means an un- 
mixed boon. 
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The German general election, like 
everything else in Germany, turns upon 
Prince Bismarck. The late Parliament, 
elected in 1878, has by no means proved 
a docile instrument in his hands. It was 
kept in order by chronic threats of resig- 
nation, and at the close it mutilated the 
Assurance Bill, on which the chancellor 
had set his heart. Grave doubts are en- 
tertained by well-informed Germans as to 
the issue of the pending appeal to the 
constituencies. Prince Bismarck, appar- 
ently despairing, not without cause, of 
success in the arduous enterprise of win- 
ning the artisans from the Socialist ranks, 
has told the farmers of lower Franconia 
that “the accomplishment of our common 
economical programme depends mainly 
on the support which it receives from the 
agricultural population,” and he appeals 
to them to combine with other productive 
trades to return only such deputies as are 
resolved “ to protect and advance German 
labor and German production, and to 
assist them by reducing the direct taxes 
and communal burdens.” To protect the 
producer at the cost of the consumer, to 
reduce direct taxation by increasing indi- 
rect imposts, and to lessen rates at the 
expense of taxes would form a more attrac- 
tive programme if Germany was flourish- 
ing under the protection vouchsafed to it. 
But when nations have once embarked on 
the wrong course they are much more 
willing to believe that t ey suffer because 
they do not sin enough, rather than that 
the first step towards recovery is to cease 
to sin at all. 

The Socialist party in Germany, which 
is exceedingly powerful, well organized, 
and disciplined, professes to be sanguine 
of success, unless the powers exercised 
under the modified state of siege are 
strained so far as to render a free vote 
impossible. In that case the Socialist 
party will abandon parliamentary opposi- 
tion in order to betake itself to the more 
dangerous method of revolutionary con- 
spiracy. If there is a free ballot, the suc- 
cess of Prince Bismarck is by no means 
assured; but the ballot in Germany is by 
no means identical with secrecy, and 
pressure may secure a verdict which 
might otherwise be withheld. The bril- 
liant success of the chancellor’s foreign 
policy, never more conspicuous than at 
the present moment, fails to reconcile the 
German elector to a domestic policy of 
arbitrary repression, a fiscal system based 
upon a retrograde protectionism, and a 
policy of semi-Socialism described as 
* practical Christianity,” but which bears 
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an omnious resemblance to the familiar 
plan of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


Austria, obeying the Bismarckian im- 
pulsion, in seeking that extension in the 
east which will transfer her centre of 
gravity to Pesth, or perhaps to Belgrade, 
is at present engaged in two serious con- 
troversies as to her position in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Her claim to be allowed not 
merely a presidency, but a casting vote in 
the Mixed Commission of riverain States, 
who are to be charged with the police of 
the Danube from Galatz to the Iron Gates, 
has been so vigorously resisted by Rou- 
mania, that the Mixed Commission itself, 
and what is still more serious, the Inter- 
national Danubian Commission, may not 
improbably cease to exist. The Danube, 
no longer under European control, would 
tend to become more and more an Aus- 
trian river. Austria, vzs-d-vis with the 
small Danubian principalities, or king- 
doms, would have little difficulty in mak- 
ing her will supreme in its regulation 
of the navigation, and her superior re- 
sources would enable her to complete by 
expenditure the control which her su- 
perior power first enabled her to assert. 
At the same time that the negotiations 
over the Mixed Commission have broken 
down, Austria has excited alarm in anoth- 
er quarter. A conference between Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Servia, and Turkey to ar- 
range for the extension of the Austrian 
railways to the AZgean was suddenly 
broken off by the withdrawal of the repre- 
sentative of Turkey, who took alarm at 
the proposed establishment of Austrian 
railway influence through the distracted 
province of Macedonia. Austria took 
the action of Turkey in bad part, her 
ambassador at Constantinople broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Porte, and 
threats are openly heard at Vienna that 
the railway shall be made to Salonica, if 
not with the sultan’s consent, then in spite 
of his prohibition. Thus alike eastward 
and southward, Austria is endeavoring to 
command the roads, which by river and 
rail enable her to have free advent to the 
sea. It is curious to contrast the pas- 
sionate denunciation heaped upon Rus- 
sia’s supposed aspiration for a port in the 
gean, with the indifference with which 
Austrian designs in the same quarter are 
regarded even by the most zealous promot- 
ers of national misunderstandings. Aus- 
tria appears to have — achieved 
the pacific conquest of the Servian princi- 
pality. Servia is not annexed, and may 
not be annexed. Prince Milan, they say, 
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is to be a king, like his brother of Rou- 
mania, in autumn, but the price of his 
kingship is virtual vassalage to the Haps- 
burg. The Servians appear to be recon- 
ciling themselves to their fate with a good 
grace, and secure what compensations 
they can in the shape of commercial trea- 
ties and subsidized railways. In _ the 
Bocche di Cattaro, on the borders of the 
Herzegovina and Montenegro, Austria is 
threatened with a small but serious diffi- 
culty. There the Austrian has not only 
influence as at Belgrade, but power, and 
its exercise seems to be as distasteful to 
the Slav as it was to the Italian. An at- 
tempt to enforce the conscription in viola- 
tion of the arrangements of 1870 has 
thrown the Bocchese and the Crivosci, 
who between them are said to be able to 
put ten thousand mountaineers into the 
field, into a state of intense excitement, 
which persistence in the work of subjuga- 
tion would convert into open revolt. 


The other partitioning power, the last 
which has entered our lists, and the most 
cynical of all, is the French republic. 
The absorption of Tunis has been com- 
pleted, and the angry protests of the 
Porte have been calmly ignored. M. 
Roustan has been appointed, it would 
probably be more’ accurate to say has 
appointed himself, sole representative of 
the bey in all dealings between Tunis and 
the other power. The Rubattino railwa 
concession, which was held by the Ital- 
ians, has been arbitrarily cancelled, and 
it is expected that the edifice will be 
crowned by the expulsion of M. Levy 
from the Enfida estate. If the bey has 
not been deposed and a French governor- 
general established in his place, it is only 
because his sovereignty affords a con- 
venient shield for the irresponsible exer- 
cise of power, and because his retention 
enables M. de Hilaire to say that there 
has been no annexation. 

In Tunis, however, there is henceforth 
only one real authority, and that is M. 
Roustan. The enterprise of France in 
Tunis, which in Italy and in England is 
regarded as being little better than 
a buccaneering expedition, has been 
crowned by an undisputed success. Italy 
has been sorely hit, French “ prestige” 
has been vindicated, a new province has 
been added to the French republic, and 
the Khroumirs appear to have vanished 
into thin air. Yet, although every point 
has been gained for which France hoped, 
she has already discovered how idle was 
the dream that the advance of her frontier 
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would enable her to regard with equa- 
nimity foreign intrigues in neighboring 
states, or would stifle Arab disaffection 
within her own borders. In Algeria she 
has to face a revolt led by Bou-Amema, 
which hitherto has baffled all her efforts 
to repress it, and which has necessitated 
the disarmament of the tribes as a pre- 
cautionary measure. No sooner had Tu- 
nis been absorbed in order to safeguard 
Algeria, than it became evident that 
Tripoli had merely taken the place of 
Tunis as a centre of possible danger and 
probable disturbance. A menacing note 
concerning Turkish action in Tripoli has 
already warned us that the same reason- 
ing which justified the march to the Bardo 
logically involves the advance of the 
French eagles to the shores of the Red 
Sea. 

The evil effects of the raid on Tunis 
continue to make themselves felt along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Turkey 
has dispatched troops to Tripoli as a pro- 
tection against the next development of 
the sacred mission of a superior civiliza- 
tion. The Egyptian army has been raised 
from thirteen to eighteen thousand men, 
and considerable alarm — by no means 
conducive to the smooth working of the 
international control — has been excited 
at Cairo. In Spain the cheap and easy 


conquest of Tunis — it only cost £800,000 
in cash —is inciting the descendants of 
the men who expelled the Moors to prose- 
cute claims upon Morocco, a course which 
— bring them into collision with France, 
and can hardly fail to involve them ina 


costly and useless expedition. But the 
most unfortunate results of the Tunis 
expedition are to be seen in the irritation, 
to use no stronger term, which it has ex- 
cited in Italy. Italy and France, who 
share between them the leadership of the 
Latin race, have been placed at bitter va- 
riance, which would probably have culmi- 
nated in war but for the preponderance 
of strength on the side of the aggressor. 
But although Italy could never go to war 
alone with any chance of success, she can, 
and it is to be feared she may, nurse her 
wrath to keep it warm until the day when 
an alliance with Austria or with Germany 
affords an opportunity for revenge. The 
serious riots at Marseilles, which cost so 
many lives and occasioned such intense 
excitement throughout the two nations, 
were only a single but significant flame- 
jet shooting up from the central fire to 
testify to the heat which smoulders below. 
The consequences for Italy will probably 
be even more disastrous than for France. 
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Italy is suffering from over-taxation and 
excessive military expenditure. The ab- 
ject squalor of masses of her: population 
is intensified by the fiscal policy necessi- 
tated by her armaments. The pellagra, a 
ghastly disease induced by insufficient 
sustenance and poor food, ravages great 
districts, but still the cry of each succes- 
sive war minister is that of the horse 
leech. More and yet more money must 
be poured into the ever-gaping void, and 
even if the events in Tunis do not lead to 
war, they will inevitably result in more 
taxes and more pellagra, that grim shadow 
that ceases not to dog the steps of mili- 
tarismus in Italy. 


It is a relief to turn from the bicker- 
ing of the jealous nations of the Old 
World to the spectacle which is presented 
to us across the Atlantic. The future is 
there, and as we contemplate the majestic 
proportions of the great western repub- 
lic, with its population of fifty millions 
rapidly swelling to double that total, we 
feel that here we have the factor that is 
destined to revolutionize the world. The 
influence of the United States upon 
Europe was by no means insignificant 
even in the first French Revolution, but it 
was small compared with that which it is 
exercising to-day, but was as nothing 
compared with the power which it will 
wield to-morrow. We feel the subtle but 
direct influence of America in almost 
every European State. The most signifi- 
cant sight afforded us this year, although 
one of the least noticed, is the enormous 
exodus which goes on unceasingly from 
the Old World to the New. In numerical 
proportions the exodus of the Children of 
Israel to the promised land was a mere 
bagatelle compared with the vast and 
fertilizing stream of human life which is 
being emptied upon the prairies of the 
West. The rate of immigration into New 
York will this year exceed two thousand 
a day. Altogether the United States 
have received an overflow of the surplus 
population of Europe exceeding ten mil- 
lion persons in the last fifty years. Hith- 
erto America has been but as the safety- 
valve of the older world. The outcasts, 
the proscribed, the oppressed, and the 
hunger-smitten of Europe, have found in 
the American republic a safe shelter and 
a well-spread table. “The Providence 
that ordains all things,” said an Ameri- 
can recently, “has bestowed upon Amer- 
icaland enough to give every European 
peasant a farm. It seems nowas if every 
peasant is about to claim his guerdon.” 
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The rush across the Atlantic is unprece- 
dented. One-forticth of the entire popu- 
lation of Sweden has booked passages 
to New York. “If this goes on un- 
checked,” said a German, “in afew years 
all Germany will be found in America.” 
Already Ireland beyond the sea counts 
more sons of Irish descent than the Green 
Isle itself. Even from little Switzerland 
last year went seven thousand emigrants 
to the republics of the West. More than 
fifty per cent. of the emigrants are able- 
bodied men under forty years of age. 
The emigrants are the cream of the popu- 
lation of the countries which they desert. 
The “feckless loon” stays at home. It 
is the man of intelligence, enterprise, and 
energy, who emigrates. Itis obvious that 
so vast a disturbance of the balance of 
population must in the long run produce 
corresponding changes in the political and 
economical situation. The reflex action 
of the New World upon the Old, already 
great, is daily increasing. Everywhere 
American competition, American emigra- 
tion, or American ideas are at work disin- 
tegrating the fabric of European society, 
and perplexing the statesmen of the older 
world with thoughts of change. The con- 
stant drain of his best fighting men to the 
New World is one of the greatest griev- 
ances which Prince Bismarck cherishes 
against Providence, and his perplexity is 
more or less shared by the masters of 
many legions all over Europe. In Ireland 
we are face to face with a movement 
which owes its origin to the Irish Ameri- 
cans, who supply it with its organ, its 
funds, and its leaders. The same phe- 
nomenon may yet be witnessed in Ger- 
many. It is already being witnessed in 
the latest agitation against Austrian rule 
in the Bocche di Cattaro, where the moun- 
taineers are said to be incited to revolt by 
returned emigrants from America, who 
have brought with them the democratic 
ideas of the West. American influence 
moulded the Bulgarian constitution, and 
although that has proved no great success, 
being too much in advance of the condi- 
tion of the population, it is a significant 
hint of things which are to come. So far 
from allowing the Europeans who are set- 
tling in millions within their borders to 
Europeanize the States, the States bid fair 
to Americanize Europe. 

American influence is most directly felt 
in the economical region, but the political 
effects of the economic revolution which 
is being wrought by American competition 
are already Cecoming perceptible. The 
American farmer is undermining the 





foundations of the English aristocratic 
system. While driving his plough 
through the virgin prairie, he is uprooting 
the feudal institutions which linger be- 
yond their time in the older world. 

Fune 26, 1881. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
(continued ). 


THE Oybin * itself is of beehive shape, 
covered with pine-trees, anda rich growth 
of ferns, mosses, brambles, heather, and 
cranberries, save at one side, where a 
sheer precipice, of some three hundred 
feet, beetles over the village, the smooth 
grey sandstone water-worn, apparently, 
into the shape of a cyclopean ship’s side. 
A higher portion of the rock or hill rears 
itself above, its broken surface sparsely 
dotted with pine-trees. A little beyond 
this mighty mass of stone, the ground on 
which the village stands rises steeply to a 
pine-covered isthmus, which connects the 
promontory of the Oybin with the next 
hill; on this side stands a little white- 
washed church, with a wooden belfry, 
built upon the rock, and following its 
slope. Here begins the long stair, chiefly 
hewn out of the stone, which, with sundry 
turns, leads through a couple of crum- 
bling gateway towers to the top. 

The remains of a monastery crown the 
summit; through the still lovely lancet 
windows of the ruined church graceful 
branches of oak and sycamore have thrust 
themselves ; and through the pillared 
openings of the roofless cloisters you look 
down over the billowy tree-tops to a mere 
or tyke, once the convent fish-pond, hun- 
dreds of feet beneath, or away to loftier 
wooded mountains opposite; and then 
pass through a low arch into the most 
picturesque of graveyards, “where the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
many steps nearer heaven than they lived. 
Beyond is the inevitable Restauration, and 
on the highest point stands the last rem- 
nant of the original robber castle —an 
unpromising origin, yet from such rude 
beginnings German Church and State 
seem everywhere to have sprung. 


* Pronounce “Oy”? as in “boy,” “bin” as in 
* been.”’ 
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The Oybin presents, in fact, an epitome 
of the national history: robber strong- 
hold, cloistered cell, Lutheran church, and 
modern beer-house. 

The walk to this celebrated locality was 
very pleasant; every step revealed new 
beauties, while the interchange of chaff 
and jest between Von Falkenberg, his 
cousins, and the kindly, genial count made 
the way short. Grace listened amused, 
though not able to joinin the fun. She 
added her quota, however, by her attempts 
to speak German, in which Von Falken- 
berg took a great interest and no small 
amusement. He was, however, careful 
to distribute his attentions equally. 

Grace kept close to her uncle. In this 
strange land he seemed the one thing be- 
longing to her —the only one who knew 
her mother, Randal, Mab, and poor, dear 
Jimmy Byrne. She felt — as all must do 
—that isolation, that sense of groping in 
the dark, when those around you speak 
an unknown tongue; yet the marvellous 
adaptability of youth was already famil- 
iarizing her with the achs and ichs, the 
terrible topsy-turvy sentences, the fearful 
composite words, which fell so glibly from 
the lips of her companions. 

How she longed for a fairy wand to 
transplant mother and Mab to this fair 
land and sweet air, laden with the inde- 
scribable aromatic perfume of the pine 
woods! Should she be able to find a shel- 
ter for them in this pleasant, homely 
es where wealth was not indispensa- 

le to happiness or social standing, and 
the dear, patient mother would enjoy 
something of that consideration and dis- 
tinction so precious to her simple heart? 
and Mab — if anything could mould Mab, 
it would be the admirable system of Ger- 
man education. 

When arrived at the Restauration, Ger- 
trud and Frieda avowed themselves dead 
beat, and the count, though not owning 
himself fatigued, seemed ready enough 
to sit down, while his granddaughters 
waited for their coffee, and Falkenberg 
called loudly for beer. So the party sat 
down before the little inn, which com- 
mands a charming view of the road wind- 
ing through the wooded ravine beneath ; 
the village of Olbersdorf, at a little dis- 
tance, trickling down to Zittau, with its 

reen accompaniment of poplars and lin- 
ens, like a living stream along the hol- 
low, which, with often a turn, leads gently 
to the plain, stretching in many-tinted 
patches far away into the dim, blue dis- 
tance, where the outline of the Prussian 
Landkrone is faintly discernible against 
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the sky. Grace strolled forward, and 
leaning over the rail which defended the 
kind of terrace on which they sat, drank 
in the beauty of the scene alone for a few 
moments, lost in thought and memory — 
so lost that she did not heed an approach- 
ing footfall, though she presently was 
conscious that eyes were fixed upon her, 
and that her own were wet. 

“ May I venture to break upon your 
thoughts?” said Falkenberg, with a slight 
smile — not an unkindly smile. “The 
count and my cousins are tired; and as 
you do not appear to require rest, I will, 
if you permit, guide you round the rock 
and ruins.” 

“ Oh, thank you, I do not want to rest! 
— Iam charmed so with this place. It 
is extraordinary, and beautiful, and differ- 
ent from everything I have seen before!” 

“ Allons donc /— permit me!” be held 
out his hand to assist her up one or two 
rugged steps, and then through a fissure 
in the rock so narrow that the Haupt- 
mann’s shoulders could only pass edge- 
ways; so out upon a giddy path, from 
which a variety of wooded hills were 
pointed out and named by her companion, 
till Grace was fairly puzzled with the 
strange nomenclature—Topfer and Schar- 
fenstein, Pferdeberg, Jonsberg, and, tow- 
ering over all, the Riesengebirge. Then 
through more dark and rocky passages, 
and up steep, wooden stairs to the top- 
most portion of the hill, where a sort of 
oblong trough, cut out of the rock on the 
edge of a huge precipice, is shown as the 
“ Emperor’s Bed.” 

Here was the widest view of all, and 
they paused silently for a few minutes — 
Grace straining her eyes into the distance, 
and comparing the scene before her to 
the outlook from Dungar, with inexpres- 
sible tender longing. 

“It is curious,” she said at last. “I 
find ei looking unconsciously for the 
sea. I feel imprisoned without the sea.” 

“T should imagine the sea would give 
a feeling of imprisonment,” replied Falk- 
enberg, looking observantly at his com- 
panion, who was quite a new specimen of 
the genus “ young lady ” to him. 

“No, it gives a feeling of freedom.. On 
the sea you can go everywhere, and escape 
from every one. I do not know which I 
like best —a free gallop on a good horse, 
or to dash over the waves in a fast sail- 
ing-boat, lying over on her side, and going 
like the wind! To be sure, a horse is a 
living thing; you can love it best!” 

“But you could not have enjoyed all 
this in London?” said Falkenberg, smil- 
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ing at her warmth, which yet moved his 
own pulses. 

“1 did not always live in London, thank 
God!” cried Grace. “We lived with 
grandpapa—the count’s brother-in-law, 
= know — away in the west of Ire- 
and.” 

“ Ah, indeed! why did you leave it?” 
he asked, with the unhesitating curiosity 
of a German. 

“ Grandpapa died, and then it was no 
more our home. The next heir took it.” 

“I understand! Then mademoiselle 
has had something of a boy’s training?” 

“TIT wish I had!” replied Grace can- 
didly. “I should be considerably better 
educated than I am. I ran about with 
Randal, with my brother, certainly, and 
so had much more pleasure, I believe, 
than the generality of girls. People who 
have never ridden on horseback, or sailed 
in boats when the waves run high, have 
only known half a life. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“I do certainly; but I imagine this 
sense of physical enjoyment must be rare 
among young ladies. Even American 
girls, who are very different from ours, 
do not speak like you.” 

“*No?” returned Grace dreamily, her 
eyes fixed and looking far away. “I cer- 
tainly have had great advantages ’” — she 
spoke with simple sincerity —“ but that 
is all over now.” 

“Why? If you come here to stay, as 
the general says you think of doing, you 
can get very good horses.” 

“ No doubt, but then my mother is not 
rich enough to buy or keep any.” 

“ Ach so! I am sure mine are quite at 
your service.” 

“ Thank you, thank you very much, M. 
de Falkenberg. You are very good to 
say so, but I dare say they will give me a 
mount at Dalbersdorf sometimes, and I 
must cultivate Frieda’s love of riding!” 

“]T think Frieda will do much for you. 
She is an angel, the gentle Frieda!” 

“Tam sure she is,” said Grace earn- 
estly; “I like her the best. Gertrud is 
very nice but ——” 

“Not a word against Gertrud,” inter- 
rupted Falkenberg, with a laugh that 
sounded unpleasant and mocking to 
Grace; “Iam her avowed admirer!” 

“Are you?” she returned, with such 
honest surprise that her companion 
laughed again, this time more naturally. 
“You see what magic you exercise, when 
I am growing confidential with you on — 
how many ? — four or five hours’ acquaint- 
ance.” 

LIVING AGE. 
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He spoke jestingly, but something in 
his bold eyes made Grace suddenly, 
though vaguely, conscious that they were 
alone. Yet, with instinctive tact, she 
asked the names of some distant villages, 
and for some account of the ruins, of 
whose history Falkenberg confessed him- 
self ignorant, before she suggested that it 
was time to return to Count Costello. 

The walk back was very pleasant, 
though less noisy than their going forth. 
Grace told Frieda she must often come to 
the Oybin with her, as she wanted to ex- 
amine every part of the ruins, and even 
try to sketch them. 

“ Dr. Sturm will tell you all about every- 
thing,” said Frieda, who walked at one 
side of the count and Grace at the other, 
while Gertrud brought up the rear under 
Falkenberg’s care; “there is nothing Dr. 
Sturm cannot explain.” 

“Faith, there is no end to his learn- 
ing!” remarked the general; “and what’s 
better, he has not an ounce of conceit. 
He is like a child in some ways.” 

“ «Wise as a serpent, as harmless as a 
dove,’” sneered Falkenberg. 

“ Why are serpents always considered 
wise?” asked Grace. “Is it because 
they are crawly and venomous ?” 

“ Mademoiselle is philosophical too?” 

“The dear Gracechen is too clever for 
you, mon cher cousin,” cried Frieda. 

“Would that I might sit at her feet 
and gather honied wisdom from her lips !” 
said Falkenberg. 

The count made some retort in Ger- 
man, which set them all laughing; anda 
few minutes’ more quick walking brought 
them to the house, where they found Frau 
Alvsleben knitting in the dining-room, 
waiting for them with characteristic pa- 
tience. 


CHAPTER XX. 


SunDAY at Dalbersdorf, though very un- 
like an English Sabbath, was neverthe- 
less a day of rest to the employed, and of 
social enjoyment to the employers. 

The day began a little later than during 
the rest of the week, and the members of 
the household took it in turn to make an 
appearance in the family /oge, or pew —a 
sort of square apartment in the gallery of 
the village church, where the service be- 
gan at nine in the morning. This edifice 
was of the ordinary Saxon type, and in 
some respects resembled the earlier Prot- 
estant parish churches in England. High 
narrow pews disfigured the body of the 
building ; a gallery ran round it, wherein 
were the seats of the more distinguished 
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members of the congregation. Over the 
entrance was a gaudily-colored, exceed- 
ingly wheezy organ, and facing it was the 
pulpit —a curious shapeless erection, cov- 
ered with illogical wavy ornamentation, 
much gilded, with a large round opening 
in the middle, out of which the clergyman 
looked and gesticulated while preaching 
—a grey dove, with a pink and gold col- 
lar, surmounting all; while beneath was a 
communion table adorned with a high 
black cross, on which hung a bronze 
Christ. 

The Dalbersdorf pew was lined with 
memorial tablets of deceased Alvslebens 
—some of pyramidal shape and large 
size, all more or less hideous. The whole 
interior was profusely decorated with 
heaps of coarse paint; the front of the 
gallery was divided into panel pictures of 
Bible scenes, infinitely inferior to the 
gaily-colored sheets which hang on the 
walls of an English infant school, the art- 
ist not shrinking even from the awful 
difficulties of the last judgment. The 
very walls and roof were covered with 
endless many-tinted scrolls and lines. 
The effect was tawdry and disagreeable, 
while the damp, earthy atmosphere sug- 
gested the unpleasantness of decay rather 
than the dignity of age. Nor was the 
scanty congregation more agreeable to 
the eye. It was composed of a curious 
variety of wonderfully wrinkled old wom- 
en, all clean and neat, it is true, but pain- 
fully unpicturesque in their comfortable 
attire; young ones in broad-brimmed hats, 
with long, streaming ribbons and strictly 
modern dresses of the most glaring and 
decided hues; a few withered, tottering 
old men, and a large sprinkling of rosy- 
cheeked boys. 

The service, too, was wearisome even 
to those who understood it (judging from 
Frieda’s face), while to Grace it was of 
course neither satisfactory nor sanctify- 
ing to hear long prayers in an unknown 
tongue, and sermons equally incompre- 
hensible, to say nothing of the howling 
of endless monotonous hymns at the 
highest pitch of the singers’ voices, which 
certainly did not show the musical per- 
ception supposed to be indigenous to 
Germans. 

Finding that no one objected to her 
staying at home, as church-going appeared 
to be an avowed sacrifice to the exigen- 
cies of position, Grace availed herself of 
the liberty allowed -her, and enjoyed her 
Sunday morning in her own room, writing 
to the dear mother — reading the liturgy 
of her Church, feeling always refreshed 





after half an hour of hearty prayer and 
earnest thought. 

The rest of the family ——, took 
Sunday morning also as a specially per- 
sonal possession, and occupied it as 
seemed best to them. Frieda often util- 
ized it for along practice on the grand 
piano in the oben Stube (upper cham- 
ber), or finished some elaborate bit of 
china-painting, or shut herself up witha 
thrilling novel; while Gertrud devoted it 
to especial darning, or mending of things 
too precious for every-day work. 

When Grace first heard the sound of 
scales and exercises on the sacred day, 
and saw her cousins needle in hand — or 
worse, the Hausmddchen, radiant in red 
ribbons, depart, avowedly to dance at a 
ball at the village Restauration — she felt 
as if the sleepy little place had suddenly 
developed into a modern Sodom or Go- 
morrah. But soon the immense power 
which is exercised by the habits and 
opinions of those we live with began to 
influence her, and she acknowledged that 
the simple, kindly people around were 
not less true or honest or Christian in the 
essentials of conduct, for all the differ- 
ence between their Sabbath and ours; 
yet tothe last, she missed the peaceful 
holiness that, in spite of many flaws in 
the conduct of its observers, must always 
endear the memory of an English Sun- 
day. 

This particular Sunday, however, was 
a busy day. Before the second breakfast 
was served, Grace heard the trampling of 
horses’ feet as she sat writing to her 
mother (her usual Sunday occupation) in 
her own room, and concluded that the 
steed her granduncle was to try had ar- 
rived. On descending to the dining-room, 
she found Dr. Sturm making his bow to 
Frau Alvsleben. Grace therefore ad- 
dressed him in French, in order to include 
that lady in the conversation; but the 
doctor, though understanding her per- 
fectly, was not so fluent in that language 
as in English, into which, on the lady of 
the house leaving the room, they soon 
glided. 

Grace had begun to inquire the history 
of the ruins they had visited the evening 
before, when the door opened and Frieda 
came in — Frieda looking very fresh and 
pretty, in a blue muslin dress and ribbons, 
a blue velvet band fastening a large silver 
locket round her throat. Dr. Sturm was 
facing Grace, with his back to the door. 
Yet so soon as Frieda’s foot passed the 
threshold, he hesitated, paused and “lost 


| the thread of his discourse,” while a faint 
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color came into his pale cheek —symp- 
toms not lost upon Grace. “Here is 
Frieda,” she exclaimed, and Dr. Sturm, 
turning quickly, went to greet her with a 
certain amount of shyness surprising in 
so distinguished a savant. Frieda, in 
spite of a sweet smile and becoming blush, 
received him coldly; and there was an 
awkward silence of a few moments, brok- 
en by Grace, who telling Frieda the sub- 
ject of their conversation, resumed it, 
and learned how in the second half of 
the fourteenth century the emperor 
Charles IV. invited some Celestine monks 
from Avignon, and established them on 
the Oybin, where for nearly two hun- 
dred years they and theiy successors led 
“blameless and useful lives” until the 
Reformation, which dried up their sources 
of revenue, and found converts among 
the monks themselves. Then a fearful 
storm rent the rocks, partly destroying 
their house; a fire succeeded, after which 
the community removed to Zittau and 
gradually died out, while their church and 
dwelling were left to neglect and decay. 

Count Costello came in before the story 
was ended. Soon the whole party assem- 
bled —the Verwalter and his brother 
greeting each other with undisguised 
pleasure. 


Frau Alvsleben was very kind, yet there 
was an indescribable something in her 
manner that to Grace’s quick perception 
implied conscious superiority and conde. 
scension. 

However, the me passed very 

ad 


pleasantly. The young ies, at least 
the Fraulein Alvsleben, took their knit- 
ting into the arbor, the count accompany- 
ing them; and Grace read to him a leading 
article in the Dazly News on the political 
prospects of Austria, during which Dr. 
Sturm and his brother added themselves 
to the group. 

When she had finished, Dr. Sturm 
complimented her on her clear enuncia- 
tion and expressive emphasis. Then they 
strolled in the garden, and Grace found 
Dr. Sturm’s conversation fascinating. 
His words seemed to lift some thick cur- 
tain, and let in a clearer, newer light on 
most of the topics they discussed. She 
continued to talk and listen, walking 
slowly to and fro in the shadow of the 
house till she perceived all the rest had 
disappeared; and with a sudden fear that 
she had absorbed him selfishly, perhaps 
kept him from his brother, she apologized 
and went indoors. 

At dinner Falkenberg appeared, to 
Grace’s surprise, still in uniform. 
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He saluted Dr. Sturm with careless, 
scant civility — the young ladies with flu- 
ent compliments; and then the serious 
work of dinner began. 

“Miiller has sent the horse,” said the 
Hauptmann, in the first pause of eating. 

“Yes,” returned Count Costello, “I 
have been looking at him. He seems a 
serviceable animal — not quite up to my 
weight, I fear.” 

“We will see! You do not want to 
ride twenty miles every day?” 

“True! but it makes a horse rather 
unsafe on his legs, if he is overweighted.” 

“T am sure,” cried Frau Alvsleben, 
“the dear Vaterchen would be better 
without a horse. Hecan ride one of ours 
now and again, but I shall always be ter- 
rified at the idea of his going out on a 
wild, overfed beast that has scarce any 
work to do.” 

“ Ach! dearest daughter,” said the gen- 
eral drily, “ I am not a bedridden helpless 
dotard yet; and, Donner-wetter ! when 
my old friend and comrade leaves me the 
means to do it, I'll buy a horse if the 
devil himself said no!” 

“ Bravo, Herr Graf!” cried Falkenberg. 
He seemed highly amused at the old man’s 
rebellion against Frau Alvsleben, who did 
not like any member of the family to 
spend money without her consent and ap- 
probation. “And we will have a good 
gallop to-day — eh, mesdemoiselles ?” 

“T shall not,” said Gertrud shortly. 

“ No, no, of course not. We all know 
you are the type of the home-staying, 
gracious German maiden, all feminine 
gentleness and devotion, leaving these 
rough sports to foreigners, and —and — 
what shall I say?— wilde Rosen like 
Frieda!” 

Gertrud simpered and drew up, while 
Frieda shook her head and laughed; and 
Grace thought there was as much mock- 
ery as compliment in the speech. 

“ When shall we start?” she asked. 

“About three,” returned the count. 
“We must smoke a cigar, and you have 
to dress.” 

“And where shall we go?” asked 
Frieda. 

“By Oybin to Liickendorf,” returned 
the Hauptmann. “It is not too far, and 
we must not fatigue the ladies.” 

“ My girl here is up to more than that,” 
exclaimed the count in German. “She 
is of the old Costello de Burgh race, and 
can keep the saddle longer than most 
women.” 

He spoke in German, and Grace did not 
catch his meaning. 
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“Ach Gott!” cried Frau Alvsleben 
pettishly, “she is not nearer to you than 
your own grandchild! Frieda is also of 
your race !” 

“So she is, my dearest one!” said the 
old man, nodding to her with a kindly 
smile. ‘“ But the Gross-nichte, she is a/? 
Irish; that is,” remembering her pater- 
nity, “ English and Irish.” 

“The Herr General’s patriotism has 
refreshed itself since his visit to London,” 
cried Falkenberg. “Herr General, I 
drink to you! Miss Frere, you must let 
me fill your glass —it is to your uncle;” 
and he stretched over to put some red 
wine into her glass, as she sat opposite to 
him — first, as German good-breeding 
requires, pouring a spoonful or two into 
his own, to make sure that the wine was 
free from cork and wax. 

“ Your health, dear uncle!” said Grace 
softly, giving him a loving look, and touch- 
ing his glass; whereupon Falkenberg 
said, in French, in a low, quick tone, un- 
heard by the rest, amid a clatter of talk 
between Frau Alvsleben, Gertrud, and 
the Verwalter, who were with one accord 
describing the misdemeanors of some Bo- 
hemian reapers to Dr. Sturm ,— 

“ Give me also a kindly wish, fair stran- 

er!” holding out his glass with a sudden 
flash of admiration in his glance, that 
showed Grace light eyes could speak elo- 
quently as well as dark ones, surprising 
her into a blush, and sensation of pleas- 
ure, half fun, half coquetry, at the idea of 
a German admirer, of which the next mo- 
ment she was ashamed; though she 
chinked her glass with his, giving him a 
frank smile and half bow as she did so, 
which implied more good will than the 
mere words, “ Your very good health.” 

Falkenberg drained his, and put it 
down prepared toattack a dish just set on 
the table. It contained what seemed to 
Grace something like an attenuated cat, 
with only the hind legs, done exceeding] 
brown, split open, and thickly stuck with 
elongated cubes of bacon. 

““Whatis that?” she asked the count, 
next whom she was sitting. 

“ Hare!” hereturned. “ Did you never 
see hare before?” 

“Never like that; why, where are the 
shoulders ?” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” cried the count; “I 
had forgotten how they dress a hare at 
home.” 

*“ Ach, mein Vater!” said Frau Alvsle- 
ben, “is my house not your home? Have 
you learned to love England so much 
since you went back there?” she spoke 
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in a wounded tone, but there was an an- 
gry sparkle in her eye. 

“Gott bewahr, beloved daughter! I 
spoke of my boyhood’s home. Here, send 
the little cousin some, and let her taste 
how good a Saxon hare is.” 

Then Gertrud asked how they cooked 
hare in England; and Grace was sur- 
prised to find that the English cuisine, 
according to the ideas of her cousin, con- 
sisted of nearly raw meat, vegetables 
barely cooked, and swimming in hot wa- 
ter, red pepper, plum pudding, apple pie, 
and mustard. 

The discussion which arose was ex- 
cessively noisy and very merry; and 
Grace, attempting to explain matters in 
German, added to the hilarity, though her 
efforts to speak in their language were 
most kindly encouraged by her compan- 
ions, and Falkenberg protested he would 
not utter a word of any other tongue 
during their expedition that afternoon. 

Then the count stood up, and, in a 
short, hearty speech, proposed the health 
of their honored guest, Dr. Sturm, at 
which Frieda colored with pleasure, and 
every one, even Falkenberg, was obliged 
to join cordially. Dr. Sturm replied 
briefly, and Grace thought his voice the 
sweetest and most pleasing she had heard 
since she crossed the sea. 

Finally, Frau Alvsleben, with the dig- 
nity and graciousness she frequently as- 
sumed, drank to her good friend and 
“with - worker Herr Heinrich Sturm, 
whose never - to- be - sufficiently - acknowl- 
edged help was so valuable.” 

Then, amid a loud scraping of chairs 
and “ Gesegnete Mahlizeits,” they rose, 
and the gentlemen adjourned to a veran- 
dah or terrace, where, with much em- 
pressement, the young ladies waited on 
them, assisting Marie, the Stubenmdd- 
chen, to set forth huge glasses of beer on 
a rustic table, bringing cigars, pipes, 
matches, somewhat to Grace’s surprise; 
she limited herself to providing for her 
uncle’s wants, and then went away to her 
room. 

It was a fine but grey afternoon when 
the party assembled at the door leading 
into the farm-yard, where Frieda pre- 
ferred to mount, because the stone para- 
pet which defended the steps afforded a 
convenient means of ascending on horse- 
back. The horses were good enough — 
a dark brown mare and a bay horse, in 
fair condition, and well groomed, the 
property of Falkenberg (the latter had an 
English lady’s saddle); an _ iron-grey, 
somewhat rough, but sober-looking, and 
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serviceable, on which also a lady’s saddle 
had been placed : and a roan, which Grace 
decided was the best of the lot, were wait- 
ing. This last was the horse sent for 
trial, and round him the gentlemen were 
gathered. 

Grace noticed something different in 
the general look of the cattle from those 
at home. They were not so smart; their 
necks craned about as if the animals were 
not thoroughly broken; their limbs were 
less fine. The roan, indeed, looked like 
an English horse; and, at all events, 
Grace went joyfully amongst them, de- 
lighted to have horses to pat and give 
sugar to once more. 

Her heart beat with pleasure at wear- 
ing, for the second or third time only, her 
new, well-fitting, dark-blue habit; a nar- 
row white linen collar, with a small black 
tie at the throat; a cylinder hat, linen 
cuffs, wash-leather riding-gloves, and a 
plain, unornamented riding-whip slung to 
her wrist, completed a most gentleman- 
like toilette, worn with the ease and grace 
of long custom, and suiting admirably a 
round, pliant figure, more rich than slight, 
yet girlish; her compact: hair and sim- 
ple dress looking thoroughly business- 
like. 

“What do you think of the roan, 
Grace?” said her uncle, finding her near 
him. 

Falkenberg turned as he spoke, and 
gazed at her with unconcealed criticism. 

“TI like his looks,” she replied. “His 
head is well set on, and he has honest 
eyes,” patting his neck, and offering him 
some sugar she had begged from Frieda, 
and which the horse ate greedily. 

“Where did Miiller get him?” asked 
the count, walking slowly round the 
animal. 

“TI think he picked him up in France 
after the fighting was over — just before 
we were ordered back.” 

“He looks English-bred to me,” re- 
turned the count. 

“I fancy he is a little puffy about the 
hocks,” psa Grace, who took the 
deepest interest in the discussion, and, 
somewhat to the surprise of both her 
uncle and Falkenberg, after again patting 
his shoulder, drew her hand gently, but 
firmly, down the animal's fore leg, with a 
dexterous accustomed touch, to which he 
yielded, and let her raise and turn his 

oof to be examined. All this in utter 
unconsciousness of doing anything sin- 
gular. 

“Oh, Grace, Grace! have care, do have 
care!” cried Frieda, from the doorstep. 





Smiling, Grace nodded to her, saying 
to her uncle, — 

“TI do not think there is much the mat- 
ter; just you try.” 

“ Ma chére! ma chére / come away!” 
screamed Frau Alvsleben; “you touch 
the beast as if you were a groom! It is 
not comme il faut.” 

Grace, coloring slightly at the rebuke, 
but anxious not to displease, obeyed, and 
returned to the doorstep where Frieda 
stood, looking very pretty. She had a 
green habit, made with a double breast, 
open to show an elaborate shirt-front, with 
a frill standing up round her throat, fas- 
tened with a large pink bow and a brooch, 
and a hat with feathers and a veil in 
which she might have gone to church. 

“ Come, mesdemoiselles,” cried Falken- 
berg, “ who will mount first?” 

“Oh, Grace,” said Frieda. “ But do 
take care, Wolff! Are you sure your 
horse will not be too wild? has he ever 
been ridden by a lady?” 

“Yes; I was assured when I bought 
him that he would carry a lady. I got 
him from the Clam Gallas stables.” 

Grace laid hold of the pommel, and lift- 
ing her skirt slightly, looked round for 
some one to mount her. 

“You had better come up here — you 
can get on much better,” exclaimed 
Frieda. 

“Can you not put me up?” said Grace 
to the count. “ Have you forgotten how 
to mount a lady, uncle?” 

“No, faith! give me your pretty little 
foot.” 

And the old man, seconding her spring, 
lifted her to the saddle before Frieda 
could finish the remonstrance she had be- 
gun. 
~ «Has he a very hard mouth? or is he 
given to bolt?” she asked, as Falkenberg 
placed the reins in her hand, evidently 
intending her to ride on the curb. 

“No, he is steady enough. Why do 
you ask?” 

“ Because you want me to use the curb. 
At home I always ride on the snaffle — 
often without any curb.” 

“ Here we always use the curb.” 

“ And when in Rome, do as Rome 
does,” added Count Costello, looking to 
his girths before swinging himself into 
the saddle. 

Meantime Dr. Sturm had assisted 
Frieda to mount; Falkenberg sprang on 
his horse, and with salutations from the 
group on the doorstep, and some last cau- 
tions screamed after them by Frau Alvs- 
leben, they started, walking quietly over 
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the pavement of the yard and under the 
walnut-trees, beyond which they turned 
from the road, and enjoyed a pleasant 
canter across a wide stretch of stubble 
field, and so on to the Oybin road, near a 
little wayside inn of the humblest order. 

How delightful it was to feel herself 
once more swaying to the motion of a 
horse! to enjoy the delicious sensation 
of double existence as she guided her 
steed with the motion of her wrist, albeit 
she found his mouth not too tender; 
above all, to enjoy the mingled surprise, 
admiration and dsapprobation which Fal- 
kenberg with all his cool self-possession 
could not quite conceal. 

At first she rode beside her grand-uncle, 
whose pleasure in her company was great 
and undisguised, talking with him about 
the merits of his horse, sometimes reining 
in her own to take a comprehensive view 
of the animal, turning and changing from 
side to side with the practised ease of 
one whose horsemanship was the result 
of early habit. & 

At first the bay had been restive and 
fidgety, evidently unaccustomed to the 
skirt; but a light hand, a gentle touch, 
and a firm seat, soon brought him into a 
better temper, and after a few screams 
and expostulations from Frieda, all went 
tranquilly. 

On the hard high-road they again rode 
slowly, and Falkenberg came up along- 
side as Grace was describing the last 
long ride she had taken with her grand- 
father. 

“It was round by the Benbola Hills, 
and you know that is ten miles,” she was 
saying. 

“Ten miles!” exclaimed Falkenberg : 
“how much German miles?” To their 
surprise he spoke in English. 

There was a general exclamation. 

“Where did you pick up English?” 
cried the count. 

“Oh! I was in Dresden last spring, 
when I first returned from France, and 
knew some charming Americans; they 
taught me, and I had some lessons from 
a professor. Now, ¢rés chére Mademoi- 
selle Frere, you must complete my educa- 
tion.” 

This Grace readily promised; and so 
they rode on together when the road nar- 
rowed, under the odorous pine woods 
and huge solemn rocks, across the open 
space of the little Oybin valley, and up 
the sandy way that led by the curious 
Kelchstein or chalice-stone — where the 
soft road tempted to a trot, which soon 
became a gallop —on to the top of the 
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hill, along the edge of which the road now 
led, and from whence they looked over an 
immense tract, thickly studded with 
strange, fantastically-shaped hills and 
partly covered by pine forests, away to 
distant blue ranges, rising one above the 
other and mingling with the clouds, all 
clear, yet not sharply defined, ina tender 
grey Wouvermans-tinted atmosphere —a 
view that called forth rapturous admira- 
tion from Grace and expressions of pleas- 
ure from hercompanion. Then on again, 
speaking English and German, laughing 
heartily at each other’s mistakes, and, it 
must be confessed, flirting as gaily and 
unrestrainedly as if Grace had never 
quivered under the bitter pain of feel- 
ing herself deliberately neglected and 
ignored by her first ideal, Max — never 
shed tears of mortified affection and 
bruised pride; but she was a very differ- 
ent creature from the Grace Frere who 
this time last year had accepted her cous- 
in’s kiss with such undoubting faith, such 
solemn confidence. Could she ever have 
the same trustagain? Nevertheless, why 
should she not enjoy while she might? 
and why not amuse herself with the half- 
unwilling admiration of this saucy sol- 
dier? 

But they feared to fatigue Frieda, so 
turned towards home after passing the 
comfortable village of Liickendorf, though 
the count wished to extend their ride to 
Gabel —a small Bohemian town; and 
again crossing more stubble fields, where 
Grace kept by her uncle’s side, they 
reached Dalbersdorf as evening was clos- 
ing in. 

“You must let me lift you down,” cried 
Falkenberg, throwing himself quickly 
from his horse. 

“TI only want your hands,” said Grace, 
disentangling herself from the pommel; 
and taking them, she sprang lightly to the 
ground. “Thank you very much for the 
great pleasure you have given me,” she 
said, looking up in his eyes with a frank, 
sweet smile. “I like your horse, now I 
am a little accustomed to him; and you 
don’t ride badly yourself.” With a little 
approving nod, she gathered up her habit 
and ran indoors after Frieda, who had al- 
ready dismounted with the assistance of 
Dr. Sturm. 

Falkenberg looked after her with a 
smile and slight elevation of the eye- 
brows ; he was not accustomed to patron- 
izing approbation. 

“Begad! I have not had sucha ride 
for ever so long!” exclaimed the count. 
“Faith! I must mind what I say since 
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you understand English, Falkenberg! 
And now, isn’t it a pleasure to ride beside 
a girl that can sit her horse like my jewel 
of a niece! By Jupiter! she is not a 
penny the worse for the English strain in 
her blood!” 

Poor Frieda was dreadfully tired, and 
Grace felt more fatigued than she expect- 
ed; it was so long since she had mounted 
ahorse. Both girls, however, had energy 
enough left to array themselves with due 
regard to the “becoming” for supper. 
After it there was music: Frieda sang 
with Dr. Sturm, and Falkenberg trolled 
forth some martial Lzeder to his own ac- 
companiment, in a full, rich baritone, Dr. 
Sturm, his brother, and the young ladies 
joining in the refrain when there was one, 
even Grace catching up the air and add- 
ing her voice; whereupon Herr Doctor 
begged her to give them an English Lied, 
and Falkenberg added his entreaties, 
while the count crossed the room to pray 
for an Irish melody, and all joined in the 
request. Grace avowed her fear of giv- 
ing pain rather than pleasure to so critical 
an audience, yet complied with unaffected 
readiness. Her fresh, sympathetic voice 
and naturally dramatic expression, all un- 
taught though she was, gave a certain 
charm to the sad sweetness of that lovely 
air, “Has sorrow thy young days 
shaded?” All applauded kindly except 
Falkenberg, while her uncle, taking her 
head between his hands, tenderly kissed 
her brow. 

“You have brought back my boyhood 
to me, me darlin’,” he said, “and now I 
will go to bed and dream of it.” 

Dr. Sturm was seriously eager in his 
advice that Grace should take lessons, 
and devote herself to music; he was sure 
she had great capabilities. 

“1 do not think I have,” she returned. 
“ T should prefer, if I could, to draw; but 
when I look at Frieda’s beautiful china- 
painting, I despair of myself.” 

“Ach, not so! China-painting is very 
mechanical,” said the doctor ; “ you should 
try water-colors or oils.” 

“Better take drawing-lessons from 
me!” cried Falkenberg, rousing himself 
from a fit of thought, in which he seemed 
lost after bidding Count Costello good- 
night. “I draw nearly as well as | can 
sing,” he added, and drawing a chair be- 
side Gertrud, began talking to her with 
some animation, though in a low tone. 

“I scarcely believe that,” returned 
Grace. “But Frieda has promised to 
help me, and I have great faith in Frie- 
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She looked kindly at her cousin, whose 
countenance had changed when Dr. Sturm 
pronounced china-painting “merely me- 
chanical.” 

“Not believe it!” exclaimed Falken- 
berg; “why, you must believe in me 
when you pronounce my horsemanship 
not so bad.’ 

“ Horsemanship is not everything,” said 
Grace ; and, a little afraid that she might 
seem rude to foreigners, with the minutiz 
of whose manners she was not familiar, 
she added, “But if you really draw as 
well as you sing, you deserve a more ad- 
vanced pupil than I am.” 

After some more conversation with the 
doctor and Frieda, the former took his 
leave, as he had to walkinto Zittau. The 
inspector also said good-night, intending 
to accompany his brother part of the way. 
Frau Alvsleben and Gertrud went out 
with them on the moonlit terrace, ex- 
changing last words respecting the occu- 
pations of to-morrow. Frieda, protesting 
she could not keep her eyes open, went 
away; and Grace following, found Falk- 
enberg at the door. 

“We must soon arrange another ride,” 
he said, holding out his hand. 

“Yes, do,” she answered, putting hers 
into it. “It was delightful to-day ! Good- 
night, Herr von Falkenberg.” 

“ Good-night,” with an earnest look 
into her eyes. “I, fo0, shalldream of the 
song and the singer.” 

“ Better sleep sound, Monsieur le Capi- 
taine!” returned Grace, laughing, as she 
left him, and ran up-stairs, a sense of grat- 
ified vanity soothing her self-esteem, and 
restoring a little the faith in herself which 
had been so rudely shaken. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HOLIDAY CUSTOMS IN ITALY. 
Chi si diverte di poco, é ricco di molto. 


(He is richly endowed who is cheaply amused.) 
Tuscan Provers. 


THE foreign visitor who chances to be 
in Florence on Ascension Day is sur- 
prised at being awakened in the morning 
by a new street cry, “Canterino / chi vuol 
canterino ? Oh che belcanterino /” and his 
wonder is scarcely lessened when, on de- 
scending to the street, he finds that the 
loudly vaunted songsters are not mem- 
bers of the feathered tribe as he had per- 
haps supposed, but black field-crickets, or 
pale-green tree-grasshoppers, imprisoned 
in small wicker cages, and sold indiscrim- 
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inately under the common name of gri//i. 
The little captives, who are supplied with 
fresh leaves for their solace, are bought 
eagerly for a few sous each, and are kept 
in durance for the remainder of their 
days, sometimes surviving their liberty for 
three or four months. 

To buy one’s grasshopper ready caged 
is however but a tame expedient, re- 
sorted to by those who have not leisure 
or spirit to run him down themselves, for 
the caccia del ygrillo iz the orthodox 
amusement of the day. Unworthy as is 
the object of the chase, its pursuit fur- 
nishes the pretext for a very pretty holi- 
day; and any one who has seen the 
Cascine in the lovely May weather, gay 
with merry groups, youths and maidens 
racing down the long alleys, and children 
gambolling under the trees, while the 
more sober pleasure-seekers are content- 
ed to sit in the shade, will forgive, for the 
sake of its accessories, the modest nature 
of the sport furnished by such exceed- 
ingly “small deer.” It is a universal 
picnic, and the long tables laid with white 
cloths under the stately ilexes, look suffi- 
ciently tempting to induce one to taste 
the various delicacies supplied there, and 
cooked on the spot over glowing charcoal 
braziers. “Fritte calde / bell ecroccanti /” 
(Hot fritters! fine and crisp !) cry the vend- 
ors, who turn out every form of batter 
cake with incredible celerity, giving them 
just sufficiently long immersion in the 
seething lard to acquire the delicate gold- 
en brown tint that seems to justify their 
praises. 

Meantime it remains a mystery why the 
grillo should furnish the motive of this 
sipsy merry-making, for while usage is 
nowhere stronger than in Italy, tradition 
as to the origin or meaning of popular ob- 
servances is scanty in the extreme. It 
would seefn that in ancient Greece the 
power of warding off sinister influences 
was ascribed to the grasshopper, for Peis- 
istratus affixed the image of one to the 
entrance of the Acropolis with that view. 
Some idea of good luck may therefore be 
associated with it in the popular mind, as 
it is with the domestic cricket in this 
country, so that it may be brought into the 
house as a sort of charm against misfor- 
tune. It was a favorite device on Roman 
gems and signets, and is inscribed on 
several of those in the British Museum 
collection. In°one a grasshopper chari- 
oteer is drawn by butterflies in a biga; in 
another, an attenuated figure strides off 
with a locust of giant proportions on his 
back. One of the Pompeian frescoes, 
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again, is a caricature of a team of grass- 
hoppers harnessed to a chariot, probably 
in reference to the fanciful resemblance 
of the insect’s head to that of the horse, 
which has procured for the locust its Ital- 
ian name of cavalletta. 

The cicala, whose rasping chorus is the 
familiar lullaby of the drowsy midday 
heats during the dog-days rn sollione, 
has no connection with the grasshopper 
tribe with which it is often confounded. 
It is alarge, four-winged fly, about the size 
of the first joint of a man’s thumb, and the 
sound produced by it is very like that 
emitted by the landrail or corncrake. It 
is a favorite amusement of the Italian 
children to climb the trees and capture as 
many as they can find, then, throwing 
them into acloth, to sit round it in a cir- 
cle and enjoy the stunning music of the 
noisy prisoners. They are, however, never 
kept in the house like the grz//7, and do 
not seem in such favor now as in the days 
of Anacreon, for zojoso come una cicalais 
a proverbial description of a tiresome 
person, and cica/io signifies the incessant 
clatter of tongues. The peasants believe 
that the cicala lives but one day and sings 
till it bursts, a notion probably caused by 
the empty pupa-cases found with a longi- 
tudinal split up the back, through which 
the perfect insect has escaped. Of all 
popular beliefs connected with the insect 
world, the most poetic is that in refer- 
ence to the fireflies, whose multitudinous 
flashing lends an added charm to the 
nights of early summer in Italy. One is 
invariably told that they are only seen 
while the corn is in ear, as they burn their 
little lights like so many winged tapers, 
to honor the wheat in anticipation of its 
consecration in the mystic sacrifice. 

The flight of birds suddenly set at lib- 
erty seems a natural image of rejoicing, 
and thus came to be taken as a symbol of 
the Resurrection. In Naples, at that 
point of the service on Easter eve, when 
the mournful silence of the Passion cere- 
monies is broken by the joy-bells rung in 
anticipation of the coming feast, anumber 
of small birds, with ribbons attached to 
their legs, are suddenly let fly by the con-: 
gregation, and their uneasy flutterings, as 
they soar to the length of their tether in 
partially regained freedom, produce a 
strange effect in the vaulted aisles of the 
church. In a rude sacred drama per- 
formed on that day in the environs of the 
same city, birds are allowed to escape 
from under the robe of the Madonna at 
the moment that the Resurrection is an- 
nounced. They were similarly enlarged 
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in some of the Roman triumphs, as in 
that of Nero on his return from Greece, 
when confetti were also thrown in the 
same fashion as at the Carnival at the 
present day. 

Among the popular customs in which 
animals play a leading part, that of the 
blessing of the horses in Rome on St. 
Anthony’s day (January 17) is the most 
familiar. Every description of vehicle, 
from the gala coaches of the princes, and 
the cardinals’ state carriages, all scarlet 
and blazonry, to the peasant’s cart and 
the muleteer’s wagon, with horses, mules, 
and asses all decked out in ribbons and 
tassels, were then driven in endless pro- 
cession in front of the church of Sant’ 
Antonio, near Santa Maria Maggiore, 
where the priests, standing at the door, 
sprinkled the animals with holy water as 
they went by. The owners believed that 
they were thus secured against all malefi- 
cent influences for the year, and might 
defy the power of witchcraft to harm 
them. A curious hint as to the possible 
origin of this custom occurs in a passage 
of St. Jerome, quoted by M. Beugnot in 
his “ Histoire de la Destruction du Pa- 
ganisme.” The father tells the story of 


one Italicus, a Christian, who in the reign 
of Valentinian lived in Constantia, the 
port of Gaza, and kept horses for the 


annual races run in the streets on the 
occasion of the Consualia or games in 
honor of equestrian Neptune, specially 
popular throughout the Roman Empire as 
having been those at which the followers 
of Romulus captured their Sabine brides. 
The horses of Italicus were however in- 
variably defeated, owing, as he supposed, 
to the aid of magic called in by his pagan 
adversary, and he appealed at last to St. 
Hilary for a counter-charm, having re- 
course to his aid, as he ingenuously con- 
fessed, in preference to resorting to that 
of heathen sorcerers. The saint at first 
suggested that he might sell his horses 
and give the money to the poor, but Itali- 
cus, like some modern patrons of the turf, 
adduced public motives —the desire of 
maintaining the credit of his native town, 
and of contributing to the amusement of 
the people — as reasons for keeping them. 
Hilary then acceded to his desire, and 
gave him his own drinking-cup, bidding 
him sprinkle with water from it his horses, 
coachmen, chariots, and stables. So effi- 
cacious was the assistance of the saint, 
that the horses of the pagan competitor 
were rendered almost incapable of mo- 
tion, while those of Italicus flew past 
them triumphantly to the goal, their suc- 
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cess at first drawing down the wrath of 
the multitude, who clamored for ven- 
geance on the Christian magician, but 
finally producing the conversion of a num- 
ber of the spectators, and of the chariot- 
eers of the circus. 

Although this miracle occurred in Pal- 
estine, the Christians in other countries 
would naturally wish to emulate the ex- 
ample of Italicus, and triumph like him 
without compromising their faith; while 
the clergy, anxious to wean their disciples 
from the practice of heathen incantations, 
would gladly invoke instead the protec- 
tion of a Christian saint. The substitu- 
tion of St. Anthony for St. Hilary was 
probably owing to a mere coincidence of 
date, the festivals of the two saints oc- 
curring nearly at the same time (on Janu- 
ary 14 and 17), so that, as St. Hilary was 
little known in Italy, the people would 
easily come to ascribe his powers to a 
patron more in vogue in their own coun- 
try, and honored at the same season of 
the year. 

The horses in Rome have another fes- 
tival, or series of festivals, during the 
month of August, when, on every Satur- 
day evening, the Piazza Navona, the an- 
cient Circus Agonalis, is laid under water 
for their especial benefit, by stopping the 
outlets of its great fountains. Here they 
are ridden or driven by grooms and coach- 
men, splashing up to the girths in the 
water, and thoroughly enjoying their bath, 
which also furnishes amusement to the 
spectators seated high and dry on the 
steps of Sant’ Agnese, or filling the bal- 
conies of the adjoining houses. It almost 
seems as if the Tritons and sea-horses 
of Bernini’s fountain had escaped from 
their marble basin to prance at large in 
their native element, and Neptune him- 
self might preside over a scene which 
irresistibly reminds one that his ancient 
worship took place during this month, 
and that his favorite animal was invaria- 
bly associated with it. 

The famous falio, or horse-race, of Si- 
ena, annually run in the public square in 
the middle of August, seems a still more 
obvious reminiscence of the Consualia or 
equestrian games of Neptune, formerly 
held on the 18th of that month, and cele- 
brated down to the fourth century, as we 
have seen from the story of Italicus, with 
chariot races in the streets of every city 
in the Roman Empire. The competing 
horses in Siena are the representatives of 
its seventeen quarters, or conftrade, each 
distinguished by its own ensign and de- 
vice, as “ the Wave,” “the Tower,” “ the 
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Goose,” and each the object of the liveli- 
est animosity to the inhabitants of all the 
others. The rough pavement of the 
Campo * — from its shape aptly likened to 
a scallop shell — makes it seem singularly 
ill-chosen for a racecourse, but its shelv- 
ing sides lend themselves admirably to the 
accommodation of the spectators. The 
horses, gaily caparisoned, are led on in 
procession, each accompanied by several 
pages in medieval costume, who execute 
a very pretty dance or game with flags, 
tossing them into the air, with many 
graceful movements. The excitement of 
the populace sometimes almost threatens 
the peace of the city, and the victorious 
champion is loaded with honors and ca- 
resses by his partisans, who conduct him 
in triumph through their own quarter of 
the town. 

Before leaving the part of the subject 
which seems to recall the worship of 
Neptune, we will mention another usage 
practised in the month sacred to him, 
which may therefore be classed with those 
already enumerated, although in this case 
he is honored by human, not equine vota- 
ries. This is the singular custom pre- 
vailing among the fishermen and divers, 
or sommozzatori, of Santa Lucia in Na- 
ples, of celebrating the feast of Santa 
Maria della Catena on the last Sunday in 
August, by jumping into the sea in their 
clothes. Popular tradition, however, is 
at no loss to explain the custom in its 
own way, without any assistance from 
classical memories; and narrates how a 
number of the Santa-Luciani having been 
captured by corsairs, and unexpectedly 
delivered by Don John of Austria, the 
joy of their friends and relatives at their 
return impelled them to leap into the 
waves and swim to meet them. 

The most characteristic feature of the 
Roman Carnival, the flight of the riderless 
winged horses through the parting human 
stream in the Corso, at the close of each 
day’s revels, is perhaps a relic of the wor- 
ship of another divinity; as Equiria, or 
horse-races, in honor of Mars, were an- 
nually held in the Campus Martius on 
February 27, that is about the season of 
the year that Lent begins. 

The use of flowers in religious worship 
is suggested by their obvious appropriate- 
ness; and in Italy, where they abound, 
they are lavished on the decoration of 
altars and churches, particularly during 
Holy Week and the month of May. 


* Probably so called because it was the ancient Cam- 
pus Martius, the scene of all popular exercises. 





Among more special usages in connec- 
tion with them, the Infiorata of Genzano, 
so eloquently described by Hans Andersen 
in “ Der Improvisator,” will occur to all 
readers’ minds. The people of this pictur- 
esque village near the Lake of Nemi, 
adorn their narrow streets, for the pro- 
cession of the Octave of Corpus Domini, 
with a carpet more gorgeous than ever 
left the looms of Herat, for it is composed 
of the petals of flowers stripped off and 
combined in fanciful patterns, to which 
the depth and softness of nature’s own 
coloring lends a glow that human pig- 
ments might strive to emulate in vain. 

There is a tiny rock in the Lago Mag- 
giore opposite Pallanza, called L’Isola di 
San Giovanni, and containing a little 
chapel of St. John the Baptist, in which 
mass is said once a year, on his feast, 
June 24. Then boats are seen putting 
off from the shore, laden with people in 
holiday costume, who disembark on the 
islet, until the church is filled to over- 
flowing, and the late arrivals have to per- 
form their devotions in the open air. 
All carry in their hands bunches of wild 
herbs or flowers, principally camomile, 
which are blessed by the priest during 
the service; and as the congregation wave 
these rustic bouquets aloft for the bene- 
diction, the little temple seems con- 
verted into a bower of greenery agitated 
by the breeze. A somewhat similar cere- 
mony takes place in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence on the feast of San Zanobi, an early 
bishop of that city. It occurs on May 25, 
when quantities of roses are blessed in 
the church, and sold at the doors by hawk- 
ers, whose incessant cry of “ Rose bene- 
dette /” echoes through the Piazza del 
Duomo. It would not appear that any 
special virtue is ascribed to them, any 
more than to the camomile of San Gio- 
vanni, save a general association of pious 
remembrance. 

Roses are so indissolubly associated 
with the feast of Pentecost in Italy, that 
it derives from them its popular name, 
Pasgua rosa. The Whitsunday service 
in the Pantheon is accompanied (or was 
up to the Italian occupation of Rome) by 
a singular ceremony, the raining down of 
a cloud of roses through the “eye” of 
the building, or opening in its roof, to 
signify the visible descent of the fiery 
tongues. Roses, too, are used in profu- 
sion in the decoration of dinner-tables, 
and all scenes of festive reunion on this 


day. 
Th some rural districts of Italy rose- 
leaves are strewn before a fair one’s door 
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by the swain who wishés to make her a 
Geclaration of love, which she tacitly ac- 
cepts by allowing them to remain there, 
or rejects by brushing them away. 

In wandering among the Tuscan Apen- 
nines, curiosity is sometimes roused by 
the sight of a withered branch carefully 
bound to the stem of a chestnut-tree here 
and there. This is one of the sprays of 
olive solemnly blessed in the churches on 
Palm Sunday, with a special benediction 
for the places they may be taken to, and 
thus supposed to extend to the woods 
where they are attached to the trees. In 
the same way the sacred olive branches, 
after being borne by the Athenians in the 
festival of the Pyanepsia, were affixed near 
their house-doors as amulets, by which 
scarcity and want were averted. 

On the Saturday preceding the first 
Sunday in May, the relics of St. Januarius 
are carried through the streets; and the 
ceremony was sep | called the proces- 
sion of the Jreti inghirlandati, because 
the priests who composed it were accus- 
tomed to have their heads crowned with 
leaves and garlands of flowers. Within 
recent years the custom has been aban- 
doned, and only the crucifix borne in the 
procession is thus enwreathed. The 
usage is explained by a story that when 


the body of St. Januarius was first de- 
posited in a church outside the gates, 
and visited by the clergy of Naples pro- 
ceeding bareheaded in solemn order, they 


were so inconvenienced by the heat of 
the sun that they snatched leaves and 
branches to make a covering for their 
heads. This explanation, however, bears 
all the impress of having been suggested 
by the circumstance it purports to ac- 
count for, and the procession is proba- 
bly a reminiscence of pagan ceremonial, 
blindly transmitted from generation to 
generation. Flowers were much used in 
all the classical solemnities, particularly 
during the month of May, towards the 
end of which occurred the feast of the 
markets, when they were decked with all 
the buds and blossoms of the season, in 
honor of Mercury, the patron of com- 
merce. 

Having thus glanced briefly at some 
local usages identified with particular ob- 
jects of association, such as birds, beasts, 
or flowers, we now come to those which 
have a less distinct significance, and are 
the occasions of general rejoicing, cele- 
brated either by fireworks, feasting, or 
open-air amusements in some form. 
Foremost among these come the Christ- 
mas festivities, which there is no doubt 
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had originally no Christian pretext, and 
were so strongly condemned by the primi- 
tive Church, that in some places, as, for 
instance, in Florence, the beginning of the 
year was transferred to March 25, in order 
to get rid of the pagan rites with which it 
was associated. Innocent as is now the 
usage of exchanging New Year’s presents 
with friends, it was then done as a form 
of homage to Janus, the god of the year, 
specially honored in that capacity in its 
first month ; and the giving of strenia cn 
January I was vehemently denounced by 
early councils as an act of pagan worship. 
The Saturnalia, the great holidays of 
slaves and inferiors, began on the 17th 
and lasted till the 24th of December, thus 
coinciding with the period of the winter 
solstice, sacred to Saturn as the god of 
time. These were the feasts for which, 
after vainly struggling to abolish them 
altogether, the Church finally substituted 
the Christian celebration of the Nativity, 
while the first day of the New Year, the 
feast of Janus, was consecrated to the 
commemoration of the circumcision. 

It is in Rome and Naples that the most 
distinctively Italian Chrismas usages are 
to be found, widely different in some re- 
spects from those prevailing in northern 
countries. In both cities the approach- 
ing festival is heralded by the appearance, 
at the beginning of Advent, of the zam- 
pognari and pifferari ; wild figures, herds- 
men of Calabria or the Abruzzi, come to 
salute the Madonna with their untutored 
melodies, by playing the Ave Maria be- 
fore her shrines at the corners of the 
streets. The piety of the faithful sees‘in 
them the representatives of the shepherds 
of Bethlehem, and thus finds in their de- 
votion a poetical and beautiful illustration 
of the Gospel text ; but, looked at froma 
different point of view, they furnish an 
instance of the inexplicable fashion in 
which Christian and pagan traditions are 
blended in Italy, like two sets of pictures 
painted on the same canvas one over the 
other. No one can look at these wild 
herdsmen of the mountains, their lower 
extremities clad in shaggy goatskins, the 
primitive instruments of sylvan music at 
their lips, without being reminded of the 
mythical Pan and his semi-human train of 
votaries. And when we remember that 
the Faunalia, or festival of Faunus, the 
shepherd god of the Latins, was held on 
the nones of December, exactly at this 
season, and that, as the grandson of Sat- 
urn, the honors paid to him would natu- 
rally be intimately associated with those 
of his divine progenitor, we cannot help 
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seeing in the zampognari and pifferari 
vestiges of a worship older than that of 
the crib of Bethlehem. 

During the ten days preceding Christ- 
mas, a fair is held in Naples, and the 
narrow footways of the Toledo (now Via 
Roma) are blocked from end to end with 
temporary booths. The wares offered 
for sale are of the simplest description, 
consisting principally of gay woollen 
scarves, cheap trinkets, and glass and 
china of inferior quality; but there is 
enough .of color and glitter to produce a 
‘aspen kaleidoscopic effect when touched 

y the magic of the southern sun. Only, 
indeed, under the benign sky of Naples 
could the season of the winter solstice be 
expected to furnish ten days of suffi- 
ciently fine weather for this gipsy shop- 
keeping, which consequently is not at- 
tempted further north. 

As Christmas eve approaches, the 
streets are lined with tubs and tanks of 
water containing monstrous eels, and the 
ordinary clamor of Naples is redoubled 
by the vociferations of “ Cafitoni! Oh 
dhe bei capitoni /” from the proprietors of 
these vivaria. For the popular festivities 
culminate here — not on Christmas day, 
as in northern countries, but on its vigil, 
coincident with the closing night of the 
ancient Saturnalia, and the capitone, a 
gigantic freshwater eel, is the main fea- 
ture of the cexone, or great supper of fish, 
with which it is celebrated. This is the 
principal revel of the year with the lower 
classes of Rome and Naples, and so great 
is their attachment to it, that stories are 
told of criminals escaped from justice, 
unable to resist the temptation of coming 
back by stealth to take part in it, and 
thus easily captured by the police, who 
are quite aware of their proclivities. The 
Church, having ordained a strict fast on 
Christmas eve, is allowed to prescribe 
the quality, but has no power to limit the 
quantity, of the viands consumed; and so 

reat are the excesses committed by the 
Nea olitans on eels and every other sort 
of 
thronged on the following day with 
wretches trying to get rid of the bad 
effects of their gluttony by having re- 
course to bleeding or some equally favor- 
ite remedy. Among the better classes 
lobsters are so much in demand for pres- 
ents at this season, that as much as a 
hundred francs (four pounds) is said to be 
sometimes paid for one. 

The word capitone may, perhaps, be a 
corruption of caput cane, as the Romans 
called the first course of their banquets, 
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in which fish always figured extensively. 
As regards other classical associations 
with this eel, in addition to the notorious 
fondness of the Roman gourmets for mu- 
rene, we find that the Beeotians were re- 
markable for offering sacrifices of large 
freshwater eels caught in Lake Copais ; 
and when interrogated by a stranger as 
to the reason of this practice, returned 
the surly answer that they followed the 
customs of their ancestors, but were not 
bound to explain them to foreigners. 
The divinity in whose honor they were 
offered is not recorded, nor is the season 
of the celebration; but perhaps the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that as the ser- 
pent circled in a ring was the emblem of 
Saturn, the eel, as capable of assuming 
the same form, was in some places substi- 
tuted for it; and thus the hecatombs 
slaughtered on Christmas eve would be 
a relic of the most ancient worship in 
Italy. 

Another vagrant dealer who appears in 
the streets of Naples as the herald of 
Christmas, is the ¢ronaro, or vendor of 
cheap fireworks, whose temporary stall, 
bristling with every sort of explosive, is 
besieged by boys and men for days be- 
fore the festivity. The result is apparent 
on Christmas eve, when the timid visitor 
might imagine, from the incessant explo- 
sions on all sides, that the city was under- 
going bombardment, and strangers are 
warned to remain indoors, or at least 
avoid the great thoroughfares from mid- 
day until dawn on the following morn- 
ing, if they wish to preserve life and limb 
from the results of this reckless abuse of 
gunpowder. Even at the very church 
doors dotte and risposte, as these fulmi- 
nating compounds are called, explode 
under one’s very feet, while from the 
houses and court-yards crazy pistols, 
fowling- pieces, and muskets are dis- 
charged, crammed to the muzzle with 
powder to make the detonation more 
stunning. Happiest of all is the man or 
boy who possesses a cannon or other 
piece of ordnance, and can spend the 
night firing minute-guns for the edification 
of his neighbors. It may be imagined 
that sleep is thus rendered impossible, 
but that is a minor evil compared with 
other results of this infernal jubilee. 
Every year there are carried to the hospi- 
tal, in the twenty-four hours preceding 
Christmas day, from forty to fifty victims 
of their own or their neighbors’ reckless- 
ness; so that between the results of fire- 
works and feasting it is the busiest day 





of the year for doctors and surgeons. 
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Every form of government and misgov- 
ernment in Naples, Spanish viceroys, 
Bourbon police ministers, and Piedmon- 
tese prefects, have opposed this practice, 
and in a series of proclamations have 
vainly threatened the galleys, imprison- 
ment, fines, or forced labor to all who 
persist in it; but it survives dynasties 
and revolutions with a pertinacity that 
defies legal remedies, while in this case, 
at any rate, no classical precedent can be 
quoted in justification. 

The decking out of the presefzo, or rep- 
resentation of the nativity, by a group 
of dolls with pasteboard scenery, fur- 
nishes amusement to the Roman and 
Neapolitan children, both old and young; 
and besides those to be seen in the 
churches, nearly every private house of 
the better class has one, more or less 
artistically arranged. Without pretend- 
ing to trace this practice, so naturally 
evoked by Italian piety, to the classical 
custom of giving small images as pres- 
ents, particularly by parents to children, 
on the Sigi//aria, or last two days of the 
Saturnalia, the two usages may be placed 
side by side for the sake of a certain 
shadowy resemblance between them. 

With Christmas eve the popular rejoic- 
- ings come to an end, and the feast itself 
is unmarked by any special demonstration 
beyond the usual religious services. New 
Year’s Day, or capo d’ Anno as it is called, 
is kept as in other countries, save that 
the sale in the streets of Naples of /ritte, 
made with oil and honey, recalls the simi- 
lar cakes baked in honor of Janus on this 
day. New Year’s greetings, in the shape 
of visiting-cards, are so profusely ex- 
changed among the better classes in Italy, 
that a special tariff is annually published 
for their transmission through the post. 
They are also sent by servants, and those 
in Rome have an ingenious plan for sav- 
ing themselves the trouble of going from 
house to house on this errand. They all 
meet in the Piazza Navona, and there 
effect a general exchange of their masters’ 
cards of compliment, each in turn an- 
nouncing the names of those to whom he 
is directed to convey them, and handing 
them over there and then to his fellow- 
servants, as they answer to the call. 

On the eve of the Epiphany, January 5, 
an extraordinary charivari, called the 
Befana, takes place in the market-places 
of Rome and Florence, in which every 
imaginable instrument of noise has its 
share, without any aim on the part of the 
performers, save the production of the 
loudest and most disagreeable sound pos- 
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sible. Towards midnight, when it is at 
its height, the little piazza of Saint Eus- 
tachio, near the Pantheon, is a perfeet 
pandemonium, where trumpets, drums, 
whistles, bird-calls, bells, and horns, bray, 
rattle, shriek, squeak, jangle, and clang, 
in every imaginable pitch of discord. 
Troops of young men, holding to each 
other’s coat-tails, rush wildly through the 
crowd, each adding his quota to the uni- 
versal clamor ; and if any spectator is seen 
to shrink away from the noisy band, he 
or she is sure to receive a special blast 
into the ear from each in succession. All, 
however, is done in perfect good-humor, 
and no one dreams of giving or taking 
offence. The Befana in Florence is held 
in the Mercato Nuovo, during the after- 
noon and evening; and its prevailing 
feature is the use of glass trumpets, 
nearly a yard long, producing a note of 
incredibly discordant resonance. These 
instruments of torture sometimes survive 
by some days the occasion for which they 
are more especially called into existence, 
and it certainly is with a feeling of satis- 
faction, after being serenaded by one for 
some time, that one hears the shiver on 
the pavement, and exclamation of dismay 
from the performer, that announce its 
untimely end. This singular custom is 
explained as a commemoration of the 
trumpets supposed to have heralded the 
advent of the Three Kings, and in de- 
scriptions of the medieval representations 
in which the procession of the Magi was 
performed, mention is not omitted of the 
conchs and trumpets sounded before 
them as they arrived on the scene, each 
from a different quarter of the city. This 
explanation, adequate or inadequate, is 
the one generally received to account for 
the Befana, and its riotous hubbub goes 
on from year to year, unquestioned and 
unchecked, affording, at any rate, a harm- 
less outlet for the spirit of frolic, which 
attains a fuller development in the Carni- 
val. 

This annual masquerade is supposed to 
draw its origin from some classical cele- 
bration, but does not seem to correspond 
very closely with any. The Faunalia,* 
in honor of Faunus, the Lupercalia of 
Pan, and the Quirinalia of Romulus, were 
indeed held on February 13, 15, and 17, 
while, as we have seen, the worship of 
Mars was celebrated by equestrian games 
towards the end of the month; but there 
is no hint in any ancient writer of sucha 
scene of general revelry as is now to be 


* Celebrated also in December. 
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found in Italian cities at this season. 
Some trace of the Lupercalia, in which 
two youths, their foreheads smeared with 
the blood of sacrificial goats, ran through 
the city, scantily clad in skins, and with 
wands in their hands, may perhaps have 
been preserved in the races of men and 
boys which were long a part of the Roman 
Carnival; particularly if we may trust 
John Evelyn’s statement, that in his day 
they were ran in full heroic costume. 
These and the horse-races were, no doubt, 
survivals of ancient customs, but the gen- 
eral character of the Carnival pageantry 
is rather medieval than deniatk The 
Carnival of Ivrea is singular in the clos- 
ing of its mummeries with the ceremony 
of the Scarlo,a word whose meaning is 
now lost. In each parish of the towna 
pole is set up, adorned with flags, and a 
pile of combustibles heaped round it, on 
which, as soon as it is kindled, an effigy 
is thrown, after being dragged pte. 
the streets withcontumely. The first sod 
is turned for the planting of the pole, and 
the torch applied to the pile, by the most 
recently married pair in each parish, the 
usage being supposed to commemorate 
the death of a feudal tyrant by the hand 
of a bride, whom he had carried off from 
her rightful husband. 


During the three last days of Holy 
Week, all carriage traffic is suspended in 
the Toledo, the great thoroughfare of 
Naples, which, by a strange incongruity 
with the spirit of that penitential season, 
becomes then the scene of a fashionable 


promenade. Ladies of the highest rank, 
from the queen downwards, are seen there 
on foot for the only time of the year, per- 
forming the visits to the churches, which 
furnish the motive for their appearing 
thus in the streets. 

The service of Holy Saturday in the 
cathedral of Florence is signalized by the 
ceremony of the “ Dove,” or Colombina, 
the messenger of peace being represented 
by a blazing meteor, kindled by the offi- 
ciating priest during high mass, and 
launched from the altar along a wire 
which communicates with a great trophy 
of fireworks erected in front of the bap- 
tistery. Having ignited this explosive 
mass by its contact, it ought to return to 
the high altar as it came, travelling along 
the great aisle over the heads of the con- 
gregation, which on this occasion includes 
the dregs of the populace of Florence. 
Its failure to complete its journey suc- 
cessfully is considered of most disastrous 
augury for the harvest, and the peasants 
who throng the piazza return to their 
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homes filled with the melancholy convic- 
tion that their crops are doomed; as in 
the event of its fulfilling its mission, they 
are correspondingly reassured. The usage 
seems to have no special significance, 
save as a form of the general rejoicing for 
the Resurrection, thus noisily announced 
to the city; for the explosion of the fire- 
works is the signal for the simultaneous 
ringing of all the church bells, which have 
been hushed in token of mourning during 
the two preceding days. The great pile 
of fireworks, called the carro, is always 
provided by the Pazzi family, in memory 
of their ancestor who, in the time of the 
first Crusade, brought home, according to 
the popular myth, a lighted torch kindled 
at the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre, rid- 
ing all the way with his face to the 
horse’s tail, to prevent it from being ex- 
tinguished in its motion through the air. 
The true, or at least probable, version is 
that he brought a piece of the sacred rock, 
still preserved in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence, and from which the symbolical fire 
of the altar is on this day rekindled, ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

The custom of eating and presenting 
eggs at Easter is as prevalent in Italy as 
in other countries; in Naples they are 
given by servants to their masters under 
the name of co/ur?, and figure in the day’s 
festivities in other forms as well. Of 
these the most characteristic is the casa- 
tello, a round cake, which may be made of 
any size or variety of ingredients, accord- 
ing as itis destined to appear in high or 
low society, but which always has an egg 
whole and in the shell embedded in its 
centre, and fixed in its position by cross 
bands of dough. This universal connec- 
tion of eggs with Easter-tide does not 
seem to rest on any Christian symbolism, 
nor does there appear to be any obvious 
reason why they should be considered 
typical of the Resurrection. In pagan 
imagery the egg was assigned to Astarte, 
the Pheenician Venus, as an emblem of 
the fructifying forces of nature, and may 
thus have come to be associated with 
April, the month sacred to Aphrodite, the 
western Astarte, in or near which Easter 
always falls. 

What the egg is at Paschal time, the 
fish is on April 1, and fesce d’ Aprile is the 
name for that form of fooling which, in 
Italy as elsewhere, is associated with the 
day. The confectioners’ windows are 
decorated with sugar models of the vari- 
ous denizens of the deep, from the oyster, 
ensconced in his shell, to the scaly mullet 
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and the glistening eel, all such lifelike 
counterfeits that they might make an 
April fool of a pelican, how much more 
easily of the unwary human being these 
sugar fish are intended to delude. 

The most celebrated festival of the year 
in Naples and its neighborhood, the com- 
bined pilgrimage to the Monte Vergine 
and the Madonna dell’ Arco, takes place 
at Whitsuntide, and recalls more vividly 
than any other modern observance, the 
rites of ancient worship. The mountain 
now consecrated to the Virgin, forming 
the great sanctuary of Campania, was 
equally venerated in classical times, as 
the site of a temple of Cybele and other 
pagan shrines. Christian tradition avers 
that that dedicated to the great mother of 
the gods was miraculously shivered into 
ruins at the instant of the Nativity, but 
it was only in 1124 that a church was 
erected on the spot where it had stood. 
Many miracles are claimed for the Ma- 
donna of Monte Vergine, familiarly called 
by the Neapolitans Mamma Schiavona, 
and the pilgrimage to her shrine furnishes 
them with the great excitement of the 
year. As early as the previous Friday 
night Naples is awakened by the cannon- 
shots and feux de joie which announce 
that the first detachments of pilgrims are 
already starting, and throughout the fol- 


lowing day (Whitsun eve) the road to Nola 
is alive with merry parties on their way to 


the venerated shrine. At break of day on 
Sunday the mountain is ascended on foot, 
and the religious exercises gone through, 
after which the scene changes to one of 
wild revelry, and the pagan element be- 
gins to assert itself. Dancing, singing, 
and shouting, the women bearing pine 
branches gathered on the mountain, the 
crowd returns to Nola, where the fun 
grows fast and furious, and license and 
riot reign supreme through the night. 
The market-place is a scene of truly 
southern festivity, where women are danc- 
ing the tarantella with the gestures of 
meznads, and rival singers, as in the Greek 
solemnities, contest the palm of victory, 
public acclamation deciding between 
them. These minstrels, called canta fig- 
liuole, from the refrain of their chorus, 
are a special feature of the occasion, and 
are generally Neapolitan lazzaroni brought 
by their patrons to enliven them on the 
way. The drive from Nola to the Ma- 
donna dell’ Arco on Whit-Monday is the 
next stage of the festival, and is performed 
at racing speed, every vehicle vying 
with its neighbor, and every driver urg- 
ing his steed with whip and voice toa 
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reckless, breakneck gallop. Flags are 
streaming from the carriages, ribbons 
from the horses’ heads, every crazy perch 
is crammed as only Neapolitans can cram 
into anything on wheels; the women are 
laughing and waving in the sun pine 
boughs wreathed with vine-leaves, while 
garlands of hazel-nuts are on their heads 
or round their necks; the men are shout- 
ing, gesticulating, applauding, and from 
group after group the chorus of canta 
Jigliuole rises all along the road. “ Evoe 
Bacchus /” one half expects to hear in- 
stead, but Bacchus in these days is wor- 
shipped in silence, and his name is heard 
upon the hills no more. 

This noisy procession, as it nears its 
goal at the foot of Vesuvius, is met b 
another, which comes towards it with 
dance and song, consisting of the young 
girls of Sant’ Anastasia, who having 
bathed that morning in pools strewn with 
fresh rose-leaves, and wreathed their 
brows with roses, myrtle, leaves of the 
ash, and antriti, as the chaplets of hazel- 
nuts are called, have gone forth to meet 
the pilgrims of Monte Vergine, and escort 
them to the sanctuary near athand. The 
two streams fuse into one and ascend 
together to pay their devotions to the 
Madonna dell’ Arco; then, after more 
tarantella dancing, more shouting, sing- 
ing, and gesticulating, the cavalcade drives 
off to Naples to parade up and down at 
the hour of the fashionable muster on the 
Chiaia. There the pilgrim vehicles, with 
their flaunting ribbons, streamers, and 
flags, take their place beside the carriages 
of the aristocracy; and the stout, swarthy 
peasant women of Campania, in their 
substantial holiday finery, and wearing 
their hoarded ornaments of massive gold, 
can for once exchange stare for stare on 
equal terms with duchesses and count- 
esses. This is the closing scene in the 
famous pilgrimage of Monte Vergine, in 
which the students of antiquity find such 
close analogies to the worship of the gods 
of Greece. The most singular supersti- 
tion connected with it is that which at- 
taches the visible effects of divine wrath 
to the consumption of animal food within 
a considerable distance of the sanctuary ; 
the popular belief being that the moun- 
tain, on any transgression, will be shroud- 
ed in storm clouds, and fulminated by the 
thunderbolts of heaven. Even the women 
think it necessary to cleanse their hair of 
the grease and pomatum they use so freely 
at other times, and are consequently to be 
seen with their tresses in all stages of 





dishevelment. This observance has no 
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connection with any fast of the Roman 
Church, and is possibly a classical tradi- 
tion inherited from the worship of Cy- 
bele, as her priests were forbidden the 
use of meat, also prohibited during the 
Eleusinian rites. 

Another of the open-air holidays of the 
environs of Naples is the Feast of the 
Four Altars, on the Octave of Corpus 
Domini. bie g sow J shrines are erected 
on the Portici Road, at the base of Ve- 
suvius, at four several points about a 
quarter of a mile apart, where as many 
different streams of lava are said to have 
been checked by divine interposition. 
Gay with flowers and garlands, gorgeous 
with drapery of scarlet and gold, and 
blazing with lights, which in the still air 
require no protection, these little wayside 
temples have a strangely picturesque ef- 
fect, as they shine and glitter in the sum- 
mer night. The road connecting them, 
too, is illuminated and decorated, over- 
arched with green, and festooned with 
many-colored lamps, in the light of which 
all the varieties of wheeled vehicles re- 
joiced in by the Neapolitans flash up and 
down at full speed, the occupants of each 
contributing to the general brilliancy of 
the scene, by burning blue lights, Roman 
candles, rockets, or squibs. Fortunately 
the Neapolitan hacks are as well trained 
to the noise and smell of powder as so 
many cavalry chargers, and bear the most 
startling sights and sounds with the ne 
plus ultra of equine philosophy. Per- 
haps the ancestors of this people cele- 
brated in somewhat similar fashion (minus 
the fireworks), the Compitalia, or Feast 
of the Lares, in the public ways, which, 
however, took place about a month\ear- 
lier, on May 2. 

High revel is still held in Naples in 
honor of the Madonna of Piedigrotta, 
although her feast is no longer graced by 
royal pomp and show, as under the Bour- 
bon dynasty. The rejoicings begin on 
the eve of the holiday, or September 7, 
when the ¢erronaro begins to set up his 
booth, piled with castellated erections of 
honey and almonds, on the Chiaia, when 
the sellers of lemonade and iced water, 
flavored with aniseed or fennel, seem en- 
dowed with extra power of throat and 
lung for vociferating these refreshing 
compounds, and the tables at the Scoglio 
di Frisio, the great restaurant of Posi- 
lipo, tempt customers with all those un- 
speakable varieties of marine molluscs, 
indiscriminately devoured there under the 

eneral name of frutta di mare. This 
east is the occasion of one of those mu- 
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sical contests, which again recall the 
classic times of ancient Greece, though 
here the struggle for pre-eminence is be- 
tween melodies, not men. The newest 
street songs being rehearsed for the as- 
sembled crowd, one is selected by general 
consent as most worthy to be the popular 
air, par excellence, of the coming year; 
and it will now reign supreme on the lips 
of all from Fuorigrotta to Capodimonte, 
and round the bay from the Cape of Po- 
silipo to that of Minerva. The strangest 
thing about these popular melodies, which 
eventually make their way all over the 
world, is that they are never traceable to 
any individual composer, but seem a spon- 
taneous creation of the popular mind, 
springing up like a heaven-born flower of 
genius, amid the squalor and rags of the 
dens of Naples. A liberal display of 
fireworks honors the Madonna of Piedi- 
grotta with the usual amount of noise 
and glare, but the illumination of the bay 
by means of myriads of floating lamps 
composed of hemispheres of orange peel 
is no longer to be seen. 

The taste displayed by the southern 
Italians in their festive decorations 
amounts to genius, and they effect with 
the simplest means what the most elabo- 
rate mechanism fails to secure elsewhere. 
Sorrento is well worth a visit in the au- 
tumn, were it only to see it decked out for 
the various feasts of the Madonna kept 
at this time, particularly that of the Ro- 
sary on the first Sunday of October. The 
liquid shadow of an Italian street raises 
color to its highest pitch of intensity, and 
its perspective concentrates all the effects 
of decoration into a harmony of wonder- 
ful brilliancy and softness. The Sorren- 
tines make the most of these advantages, 
and their little town in its gala dress of 
— arches, and festoons of gaily-colored 

raperies, hung from house to house, and 
window to window, with the bluest of 
skies sbove, and the purest of air around, 
need not envy the proudest capital decked 
out for an emperor’s féte. After dark its 
——e is still more striking, for then the 
effect of color is supplied by multitudes 


of variegated lamps, red, white, and green, 
hung amid the foliage, and across the 
street, in every variety of graceful curve. 
They are merely tiny cups of tinted glass 
with oil and a wick, sold for a sou apiece, 
but the profusion with which they are 
used, and the taste shown in their arrange- 


ment, produce a magical result; the 
innumerable points of colored light com- 
bining in a gem-like illumination that is 
singularly brilliant and effective. 
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These southern holidays are nearly all 
held in honor of some feast of the Ma- 
donna, while in northern Italy it is more 
often the titular saint of the parish, or 
celestial patron of the city or commune, 
whose day is celebrated with special pomp 
in each district. St. John Baptist’s day, 
June 24, is thus kept as the yearly festi- 
val of Florence, with a fair of trumpery 
wares in the space in front of the Baptis- 
tery, and races of hackney coaches in the 
Piazza of Santa Maria Maggiore. Thus, 
the same honors, doubtless paid originally 
to Mars, the ancient patron of the city, 
are somewhat incongruously transferred 
to his Christian successor. 

A more singular and characteristic 
observance is that annually renewed at 
Pisa in honor of San Ranieri, once the 
bishop, now the tutelary saint of the city, 
whose festival falls on June 13. The 
Giuoco del Ponte, or game of the bridge, 
is no doubt shorn of some of its ancient 
pomp and circumstance, but is still con- 
tested with sufficient earnestness to give 
a semblance of reality to its mimic fray. 
It is the subject of a curious old treatise * 
published more than a century and a half 
ago, in which the forms and ceremonies 
used in sending and accepting the chal- 
lenge, the armor and weapons, the order 
of battle prescribed, the laws and regula- 
tions of the game, are detailed at the 
greatest length, but of which we shall try 
to give a more summary account. As to 
its origin various traditions are cited, as 
that it was instituted by the emperor 
Hadrian in 119, or by Nero, who com- 
pelled the Pisan citizens to provide a 
gladiatorial combat for him, and desired 
that it should be annually renewed. The 
most generally received legend, however, 
is that which claims it as a perpetual 
commemoration of the valor of the Pisan 
women, who in 1005, their liege lords be- 
ing absent on a foreign war, were led on 
by a heroine, named Chinsica Sismondi, to 
repulse an assault made on the city at 
one of its bridges by Musetto, king of 
Sardinia, and his Saracen followers. 
However this may be, there is at least no 
doubt that it is a very ancient usage, as 
it was fought out on the frozen Arno in 
1167 (being then performed on St. An- 
thony’s day, January 17), during a frost so 
severe that wagons were able to cross the 
river on the ice. It is under the special 
protection of St. Catherine of Siena, for 
she, being at Pisa, was disturbed at her 


* L’ Oplomachia Pisana, ossia il Giuoco del Ponte, 
di Cami!lo Ranieri Borghi. Lucca, 1713. 
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devotions in the church of Santa Cristina 
by an unusual noise of drums and trum- 
pets, and, learning that it was only the 
annual game about to begin, fervently 
prayed that it might occasion no fatal ac- 
cident either then or at any future time. 
She is believed also to have miraculously 
interfered, by the intervention of a vio- 
lent thunderstorm, to prevent its perform- 
ance altogether on one occasion, after her 
death; making it known subsequently 
that she had done so, foreseeing that the 
excitement of the population would in- 
evitably have led to bloodshed if it had 
gone on. A solemn mass, performed in 
her honor in the Church of Santa Cristina, 
is therefore part of the ceremonial of the 
day, attendance at it being prescribed for 
the Cavalieri di Mezzogiorno, or cham- 
pions of the southern section of the city, 
while their opponents, the Cavalieri di 
Tramontana, assist at a high mass of the 
Madonna in their particular church. 
These two parties, each divided into six 
squadrons, draw up in regular order on 
each side of the Ponte Nuovo, where they 
meet in the shock of battle, victory being 
decided in favor of those who gain most 
ground from their opponents, and eventu- 
ally force them across the bridge. Each 
side has its standards and officers, and 
the defeated party has the right of chal- 
lenging in the ensuing year. The victors 
are entitled to march with torches after 
nightfall to take possession of the hostile 
camp, and on the following Sunday to 
celebrate a formal triumph, parading 
through the streets in procession, and 
leading their prisoners in the wake of 
lofty cars on which the victorious general 
rides in state. An imitation of the Pisan 
tournament was performed on the Ponte 
Santa Trinita in Florence on October 28, 
1608, to celebrate the marriage of Cosmo, 
grand prince of Tuscany, with Magda- 
lene of Austria. The original style of the 
game was Giuoco di Mazzae Scudo, until, 
in the time of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, 
the arms of the Italian soldiers being 
changed, the name of Giuoco del Ponte 
was substituted. 

The festivals of bridges, and the many 
superstitions connected with them, re- 
mind us that they were considered sacred 
by the Romans, and sacrifices offered on 
them, so that some ingenious etymologists 
have derived pontifex from pons. In the 
mountain village of the Ponte a Serraglio 
an ancient usage prevaiied until very 
recently of kindling a great pile of com- 
bustibles on the evening of May 3 in the 
centre of the bridge over the Lima, from 
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which the village takes its name. No 
reason could be assigned for this cere- 
mony, which was called fare baldoria, and 
was persisted in without any association 
or tradition to account for it, until it was 
abandoned within the last two or three 
ears, from fear of its setting fire to the 

ouses on either side. The widely dif- 
fused custom of kindling fires on the hill- 
tops on St. John’s eve (supposed to be a 
relic of the ancient worship of Baal in 
connection with the summer solstice) pre- 
vails in some of the mountain districts of 
Italy ; and among the Apennines, as peak 
after peak blazes out of the darkness of 
the summer night, the effect is singularly 
striking. 

In the district of Bassano on the Brenta 
the supposed descendants of the Cimbri, 
defeated by Marius, have until very recent 
times remained a race apart, speaking a 
dialect of German, and retaining some 
peculiar customs analogous to those of 
Celtic nations. They wake the dead in 
similar fashion, and where a traveller dies 
on the road plant a cross, and raise a 
cairn, every passer-by casting a stone, 
while a man who dies a violent death is 
laid out with his hat and shoes on, as 
though dressed for a journey. None of 
these are Italian customs, but are con- 


fined exclusively to the inhabitants of the 
seven communes, which contain all that 
remain of this ancient race. 

In Italy the dead, too, have their feast, 
and the cemeteries on November 1 and 2 
are the favorite resort of the whole popu- 


lation. That of San Miniato near Flor- 
ence is particularly interesting, both from 
its splendid situation commanding the 
city, the whole valley of the Arno, and all 
its encircling Apennines, and from. the 
beauty of the floral decorations lavished 
on the graves during these two days. 
Some are literally covered by masses of 
flowers, some hung with wreaths and 
crosses woven of the loveliest blossoms, 
mixed with pale plumy grasses, others 
converted into a temporary garden with 
lants and shrubs concealing and adorn- 
ing them. In Rome up toa recent date 
the Octave of the Dead was celebrated by 
the performance of sacred dramas in the 
cemeteries, which was no doubt a mediz- 
val practice. The custom of hanging gar- 
lands on the tombs of deceased friends 
prevailed in classical times, as did that of 
sprinkling the dead with consecrated 
water, which was scattered over them 
with a branch. The Neapolitans are sin- 
gular in the farewell they take of a young 
girl; at whom when just about to be in- 
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terred, her nearest relatives violently fling 
a shower of comfits before leaving her to 
the tomb. 

The spirit of provincial and municipal 
exclusiveness, still so strong in Italy, 
tends to keep alive the peculiar observ- 
ances of each section of the population ; 
and it must be confessed that obnoxious 
as this spirit is to politicians, it adds to 
the charm of travel in the country, giving 
variety of local coloring, and bringing the 
visitor into contact with a fresh set of 
feelings and traditions at each stage of 
his journey. The fusion of all the races 
of the peninsula into a single nationality 
is annually celebrated in the feast of the 
Statuto, or constitution of the united 
kingdom, on the first Sunday of June; 
but this official holiday is little marked or 
observed by the people at large, while 
they cling fondly to every local usage, 
whose origin and meaning are perhaps 
lost in the midnight of the past. No- 
where has the legacy of antiquity so 
binding a force on the practice of to-day 
— nowhere is “ Our forefathers did so” 
so all-sufficing and imperative a reason 
for following blindly in the ancestral 
groove as in Italy, where the long memo- 
ries of the ages stir darkly in the popular 
mind, and the associations of thirty cen- 
turies have accumulated stratum above 
stratum upon the soil. Oscan and Etrus- 
can, Sabine and Ligurian, Greek and 
Latin, Goth, Lombard, and Saracen, have 
all been here, and have all left their foot- 
prints on the land; but while each has 
contributed his quota to the manners of 
the people, none has left a lasting mem- 
ory in their hearts; and a faith alien to 
all alike has adopted and assimilated, 
purified and metamorphosed the incon- 
gruous mixture of elements they had left 
behind. Thus usage survives while mo- 
tive is forgotten, and the trappings of the 
elder mythologies are sometimes strangely 
altered to fit the exigencies of the new 
creed. The fast of Cybele is grafted on 
the pilgrimage of the Madonna; the 
cakes of Janus are baked for the Feast of 
the Circumcision; the games of Mars 
appropriated to the glorification of St. 
John, and the symbol of Ashtaroth ex- 
changed by those who celebrate the mys- 
tery of the Resurrection. But how long 
will these old observances survive amid 
the utilitarian tendencies of the nine- 
teenth century, and must they not soon 
be obliterated by the spirit of an age 
which cuts through, treads down, and 
bridges over, all the inequalities of hu- 
man nature, as its iron roads do those of 
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the earth’s surface, and which aims more 
and more at reducing the globe and its 
inhabitants to one dead level of uniform 
monotony ? E. M. C. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
NOTES FROM A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


IT was the writer’s fortune last summer 
to spend between two and three months 
in a small village in Germany almost un- 
touched by the English tourist, and not 
much affected even by his German ana- 
logue. A region where the march of 
time has left the ancestral customs so 
unchanged that the inhabitants of differ- 
ent villages can be distinguished by slight 
differences in costume, and where, never- 
theless, the feudal tenure of land has 
given way to a system of contented peas- 
ant proprietors, presents many points of 
interest to a traveller, and some results 
of his observation may not be uninterest- 
ing to others. 

The little village of Gross Tabarz lies 
on the northern slope of the long ridge of 
the Thuringian Mountains, about ten 
miles from its north-western end. It is 
two or three miles distant from the 
Schloss Reinhardtsbrunn in which our 
English queen has more than once been 
a visitor, and lies within the territory of 
the dukedom of Saxe Gotha of which our 
Duke of Edinburgh is the heir presump- 
tive. To the north the land, which, in 
the immediate neighborhood of Tabarz, 
is at an average height of twelve or thir- 
teen hundred feet above sea-level, slopes 
gradually down to a widely extended 
plain, the Goldene Aue, rich with waving 
harvests of corn, and dotted here and 
there with villages, the tall spires of 
whose churches form conspicuous objects 
in the landscape. Across the Goldene 
Aueona clear day can be seen a very 
distant range of blue bills which belong 
to the Harz and among which the highest 
point is the far-famed Brocken. In the 
midst of the plain glitter in the sun the 
domes and spires and groves of the little 
city of Gotha, the capital of the princi 
pality. 

Immediately south of the three con- 
tiguous villages of Gross Tabarz, Klein 
Tabarz, and Cabarz, the gradual slope of 
the elevated plain is almost suddenly 
broken by the steep wooded crags which 
form the northern rampart of the Thu- 
ringian range, a range whose outer sum- 
mits attain a height of about two thou- 
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sand feet above the sea-level, while in the 
interior its highest points, the Inselsberg, 
the Schmucke, etc., rise to more than three 
thousand. The whole of this mountain 
range, extending over seventy or eighty 
miles in length, and with a variable 
breadth of from ten to forty miles, is 
covered with a luxuriant growth of forest 
trees, whose cultivation and protection 
afford occupation to a large number of 
the inhabitants of the neighboring low- 
lands, while the profit derived from the 
sale of the timber forms no inconsiderable 
portion of the revenues of the various 
dukedoms in which the forest lies. 
Merely from the point of view of the 
lover of natural scenery this Thuringian 
forest is well worth a visit. Within the 
space of a walk of two or three hours, the 
variety of scenery is something which re- 
quires to be seen in order to be believed. 
Starting, for instance, from the Schiess- ° 
haus, the principal inn at Tabarz, to walk 
up the Laucha Grund, the tourist leaves 
the open plain and extensive views, and 
passing through meadows where in Sep- 
tember the ground is purple with the 
autumn crocus, soon finds himself in a 
narrow valley scarcely wider than is nec- 
essary to allow space for the carriage- 
road and its brawling neighbor, the rapid, 
foaming Laucha, which gives the name to 
the glen. The mountain-sides, so steep 
that it seems almost a miracle that trees 
can find a resting-place, are nevertheless 
covered from top to bottom with Fichten 
and Zannen, and all the various kinds of 
pine and fir. On one projecting crag 
these darker growths are replaced by the 
majestic beech and quivering birch, and 
ever and anon there juts up a steep, pre- 
cipitous rock, reminding the spectator of 
a gigantic Egyptian obelisk only partly 
hewn out and left to stand in its native 
wilderness by the disappointed workmen. 
A turn to the right will take us up a nar- 
row valley, down which a babbling brook 
runs with many a waterfall, and whose 
moist rocky sides are overgrown with 
ferns and mosses of many kinds and 
colors. Suddenly the glen opens out into 
a broad expanse of mountain meadow 
whose greenness rivals the far-famed ver- 
dure of Ireland. Behind this is a long 
slope of beech and pine woods reaching 
right up to the top of the Inselsberg, on 
which, nestling among the trees, we can 
see the two hostelries which allure the 
traveller to spend the night in hope of 
seeing the sunrise, which is as fickle here 
as on Snowdon or the Righi. Or if, in- 
stead of turning up this Felsenthal, we 
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follow still further the high-road that 
skirts the Laucha, we shall ascend by 
turns and zigzags, which remind one of 
the final steps in an Alpine pass, and 
presently find ourselves on an elevated 
table-land from which we can catch 
glimpses of the gentle slopes and fertile 
valleys of the south of Thuringia, and in 
the blue distance the hills of the Rhén 
Gebirge. Up here, too, we can walk 
among glades of beech wood such as 
those under which Robin Hood and his 
outlaws may have danced and drank, 
while the appearance at times of an 
antlered head between the trees may 
serve to complete the resemblance. 
Steep crag and mountain pasture, 
beechen wood and dark pine forest, the 
broad highway and the narrow track which 
it requires some of the agility of the goat 
to climb —all that the pedestrian who 
can be contented without snow or lakes 
requires, is to be met with in the Thurin- 
gian forest. 

Historically, the district is by no means 
uninteresting: ruined castles on many a 
lofty point tell of manners and times 
and valiant deeds forever passed away. 
For the Protestant Englishman one name, 
however, overshadows all other interests 
— the name of the great and brave Mar- 
tin Luther. It was at Eisenach, just on 
the borders of the forest, that he begged 
his bread as a chorister, and at Erfurt, 
not many miles across the plain, that for 
many years he lived as a monk. The 
Wartburg, where he was confined by 
friendly violence, is a conspicuous object 
from many of the higher hills in the re- 
gion, standing as it does on an isolated 
point just above Eisenach. In this old 
castle the curious stranger may still see 
the room which Luther occupied, and 
gaze out of the window on the glorious 
view, which, while so much has changed, 
must be in its main aspects the same 
which Luther saw. It was in one of 
these forest glades that the hare running 
from its pursuers found a refuge in the 
arms of the great Reformer. Here was 
the birthplace of the German Bible, the 
most precious gift of all that Luther gave 
to his country. 

Still the name of Luther pervades the 
place: Luther’s catechism is learnt by 
the boys and girls in the village schools ; 
Luther’s portrait hangs in the most con- 
spicuous place in the one church which 
serves for the associated villages of Ta- 
barz and Cabarz, and in many others too. 
Whether to any great extent the spirit of 
Luther survives in the hearts of his coun- 





trymen is another matter, but even at 
this day his influence may perhaps be 
traced in the great contrast between the 
intellectual and spiritual freedom of the 
Thuringian por ayyg and the abject su- 
perstition of such a population as the 
Bretons of Finisterre. 

The writer and his family lodged for 
some weeks in a little house on the out- 
skirts of Gross Tabarz. The windows 
of our Stxéde, or sitting-room, looked out 
across a meadow to the wooded ridge of 
the hills, with the opening of the Laucha 
Grund just opposite. Close alongside 
was the village school, where the Herr 
Schullehrer and the Fraulein Schullehrer- 
inn instilled the three R’s, the catechism, 
and the practice of singing into the village 
youth. At seven every morning they be- 
gan by singing, and by two in the after- 
noon the school work was done. The 
Schullehrer was a tall, dignified gentle- 
man, who spent most of his leisure time 
in recalling his geese from committing 
trespasses on his neighbors’ patches of 
grass, and on Sundays superintended in a 
majestic manner the singing of the choir 
in church. The whole of the meadow 
between us and the mountain was divided 
into narrow strips, each strip being the 
portion originally allotted from a clearing 
of the forest land by the Gemeinde or 
commune to some one family, who enjoy 
the perpetual right of use, subject to cer- 
tain'customs of cultivation. During a 
certain number of weeks in summer all 
trespass on the neighbors’ strips of grass 
is strictly forbidden, but after about the 
middle of September, when the second 
crop of grass is cut and gathered in, the 
cows of the village, under the charge of 
the village Hirt, are taken to feed over 
the whole pasture land indiscriminately. 
The geese of the Schullehrer appeared 
to have a thorough dislike of law, and 
always contrived three or four times in 
the morning to escape across into some 
neighbor’s land, all the nicer because for- 
bidden. 

To the right of this meadow was a path 
leading to the forest, and again to the 
right a sloping field also divided into nar- 
row strips, but arable land. One strip 
would have a crop of oats, the adjacent 
one would be filled with potatoes; the 
slender stalks and blue flowers of flax 
covered a third, while barley and wheat 
were the produce of others. The ap- 
pearance of the cultivated land, as seen 
from some of the heights adjacent, re- 
minds the spectator forcibly of one of 
those patchwork quilts sometimes seen 
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in the cottages of thrifty housewives, in 
which the color, order, and size of the 
different patches appear to be regulated 
by no law except that of the material that 
happens to be at hand. 

The economic state of the village, which 
is only atype of many others in the dis- 
trict, is decidedly primitive. Every well- 
to-do family has its little strip of ground, 
or sometimes several such strips have 
been accumulated in one family by inher- 
itance or intermarriages. The village 
butcher, with whose family ours was soon 
on tolerably intimate terms, was the own- 
er, or at least the cultivator with perpetual 
rights, of many little fields situated in 
almost as many parishes. On these fields 
they raise the corn of which their bread 
is made, the potatoes, turnips, beet-root, 
etc., which help to provide them with 
food, and the flax which forms the raw 
material of their linen underclothing. 
The flax is spun at home by the women 
during the winter months when field work 
is impossible, and is woven into long 
pieces of linen by village weavers in old- 
fashioned looms, such as could be seen 
fifty or sixty years ago in the homes of 
manufacturing villages in England. Each 
family also has its cow and its three or 
four geese. The latter, in addition to the 
profit derived by —s or eating their 
flesh, furnish a perennial source of reve- 
nue from their feathers, which are plucked 
at regular intervals from the living breasts 
and sold for the purpose of making pil- 
lows and feather beds for the inhabitants 
of more luxurious climes. 

During the spring and summer, while 
the grass in the meadows is allowed to 
grow for hay, or for Grummet, as the 
second crop is called, the cows and geese 
are alike banished from the private land, 
and are taken under the charge of a Hirt 
on to the common land, the borders of 
the roads, or the small bits of mountain 
meadow among the forests not allotted 
by the Gemeinde to private owners. 

Early every fine morning we were 
awaked by the blowing of the Kuhhirf’s 
horn as he passed through the village, 
and any one watching his progress would 
see a cow turned out from one out-house, 
two more out of a second, and so on, 
the procession gradually increasing until, 
on leaving the village, the Hirt and his 
assistant would have from eighty to a hun- 
dred and twenty cows and bulls under the 
charge of themselves and their two dogs. 
In wandering in the daytime through the 
forests we often heed from a distance 


the tinkling of the large bells which the 
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cows carry, and in a few minutes would 
meet the whole procession coming gently 
along the high-road or narrow lane, some- 
what to the alarm of the more timid mem- 
bers of our party, but by no means to the 
diminution of the picturesqueness of the 
scene. By six o’clock in the evening the 
Hirt had gathered his flock together and 
driven them back to the village, where the 
ox knows its owner, and, unbidden, each 
turns into its own stable. 

The Gansehirt is usually a little boy 
or girl, to two or three of whom the village 
geese, often numbering two or three hun- 
dred, are confided for a similar, though 
not commonly so distant, an excursion. 
It is exceedingly amusing to see one of 
these winged armies returning at night 
and to notice the manner in which these 
birds, in England esteemed so foolish, 
turn from the main road in small parties 
down the lanes which lead to their respec- 
tive homes. Woe to the goose-herd if 
any are missing or have been injured in 
any way during the expedition! He had 
better keep out of the way of the angry 
words, or worse, of the Bauerinn who 
owns them. 

After the second crop of hay has been 
all gathered in, which is supposed to be 
achieved by the beginning of September, 
and for the gathering in of which the vil- 
lage schools have a special holiday, the 
meadows are open to the cattle and geese 
of all the inhabitants, and the Hirten have 
no longer such an arduous task. The 
pasture land becomes again for the time 
the property of the commune, the “ com- 
mon land.” which it originally was, and is 
dotted with red oxen or snow-white 
geese. During the months of July and 
August, the whole population, male and 
female, is for the most part occupied in 
getting in the crops of different kinds, 
which seem to form a continuous series, 
beginning with the first crop of hay, at the 
beginning of July, and ending with the 
Grummet, or second crop, early in Sep- 
tember. The women are by no means 
behind the .men in the severity of their 
labors. During this time work begins at 
four A.M., and lasts till dusk. The crops 
are gathered without the assistance of the 
machinery which an English farmer would 
consider essential. A very short scythe, 
of primitive shape and make, is used for 
the grass and corn. The men employ a 
great part of their evenings in hammering 
these scythes, so as to give thema harder 
and sharper edge, and the continuous 
clang of the hammers is by no means an 
attractive or soothing feature of life in a 
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German peasant-proprietor village to a 
stranger in search of quiet. Mowing, we 
may notice, appears to be the one digni- 
fied agricultural work which a woman 
cannot do. Occasionally I have seen a 
woman use the scythe for a few minutes, 
but it was always with a sort of apology 
on the part of the woman for intruding 
upon masculine functions, and seemed to 
be regarded by the men with compas- 
sionate toleration. Women and girls are 
competent in Thuringia to carry burdens 
of sixty, eighty, or evena hundred pounds 
weight in-great baskets for miles to the 
nearest market town, but they cannot 
mow, or at least public opinion decrees 
that they shall not. 

The produce of the small strips of land 
is taken to the poorer homes, either in 
curious baskets suspended like a knap- 
sack by two straps passed over the shoul- 
ders, and carried always by women or 
children ; or on wheelbarrows, which have 
the advantage of taking a rather larger 
quantity at once. The wealthier inhabi- 
tants employ rudely-constructed wagons, 
and generally in this case the men super- 
intend the operation. The whole process 
of gathering in the harvest is carried on 
by each family for itself. A few hired 
laborers there are, but very few, and these 
cannot be got to work for so long hours 
or so energetically as the farmers them- 
selves. Of course any volunteer assist- 
ance is eagerly welcomed. During our 
stay in the village, a regiment of infantry 
passing through on its way to some au- 
tumn manoeuvres was eéuguartirt in the 
village. Each house-owner had to enter- 
tain with bed and board so many A7dnner, 
and sometimes a Pferd as well, the num- 
ber of each being chalked up ostenta- 
tiously on the doors of the houses a — 
or two previously by a commissariat offh- 
cer, who had come on inadvance. There 
was some grumbling at the prospect on 
the part of the villagers, many of whom 
thought sixpence a day scarcely sufficient 
remuneration for feeding and housing a 
stalwart soldier. However, the day was 
fine, and the soldiers, as soon as their nec- 
essary military duty was done, set to work 
to assist their hosts in getting the harvest 
in. There was little grumbling in the 
village the next day, but only regrets 
that the regiment could not stop still 
longer. 

To our children the gathering in of the 
harvest was a source of unmitigated sat- 
isfaction. The help, which it was amuse- 
ment to them to give, was a_ serious 
gain to the peasantry; and so the result 





was mutual satisfaction and the forma- 
tion of pleasant acquaintances between 
the English children and the German 
Bauermddchen, which resulted in many 
bouquets of flowers and much weeping 
when the necessity arose for us to leave 
Thuringia and return to home duties. 
The wants of the villagers for food and 
clothing are thus nearly supplied by their 
own labor on the small patches of land 
they cultivate. Black bread and a piece 
of Wurst or sausage furnish the staple of 
the ordinary peasant’s meal. On Sun- 
days, and the few holidays which they 
take, the fare is varied by the flesh of a 
home-reared kid, or rabbit, or hare, with 
which latter the woods and fields abound, 
and for the protection of which no game 
laws exist. A German never kills any- 
thing for the purpose of eating when it 
can be used for any other purpose, and 
thus their cows and oxen are either killed 
as very young veal, to save the trouble of 
rearing them, or reserved till their days 
of usefulness as milk-givers or as draught- 
oxen are pretty well over. The Tabarz 
peasantry derive a certain amount of 
revenue from the sale of their surplus 
stock of calves or worn-out cows to fur- 
nish the Kalbsfleisch or Rindfleisch of the 
hotels in neighboring Kwvorts, and can 
thus provide themselves with a few lux- 
uries which their own fields do not yield. 
Among these may be reckoned the 
Schnapps or brandy, which is a favorite 
drink, and which can be obtained in the 
village Restaurations for a few pence the 
litre. Coffee, not always so bad as the 
German coffee described by Mark Twain, 
is the ordinary accompaniment of the in- 
door mid-day or evening meal, and on 
holidays and for favored guests chocolate. 
Beer of various kinds and colors is in plen- 
tiful use, and is even given to the school- 
children on occasions of festivity, when 
in England we should give tea or milk- 
and-water. The forests on the hills fur- 
nish employment, especially during the 
winter months, for a great number of 
the men of the district. In regular order, 
under the direction of the ducal Férster, 
the trees are marked for felling. When 
felled they are stripped of their smaller 
branches and their bark where they lie; 
the branches are cut up and conveyed on 
baskets or wheelbarrows to the village, 
and arranged in carefully piled conical 
stacks for future use as fuel. The great 
stumps are then taken on sledges in the 
winter, or on long wagons in the summer, 
down to the plains, and from thence 
transported to many distant places. The 
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sale of the timber produces an important 
part of the ducal or grand-ducal revenues, 
and the money paid as wages for cutting 
and preparing it is an element of great 
importance in the economic position of 
the peasantry. As each band of the for- 
est is cleared, the space where the stately 
trees were is planted thickly with young 
pines reared from seed in sheltered nurs- 
eries on the hillsides, and, as they grow 
larger, protected only by boards exhort- 
ing Schonung on all whom it may concern, 
they are gradually thinned out until the 
survivors have room to grow to their full 
diinensions. 

The forest not only supplies work and 
wages to the men, while the women till 
the fields and spin the flax, but furnishes 
also close at hand the material for the 
framework, and most of the covering of 
the houses. A Thuringian house rises 
from the ground even more swiftly than a 
row of contract-built cottages in a Dur- 
ham pit village. A quantity of tall pines 
are brought down from the nearest clear- 
ing in the forest. A couple of men set to 
work to saw them into planks, or square 
them into corner posts. Before many 
hours are past, there rises on the ap- 
pointed site a framework of beams cun- 
ningly interlaced and carefully nailed 


together, not unlike a magnificent bird- 
cage, or, to compare small things with 
great, the scaffolding with which the 
tower of Cologne Cathedral was for so 


many years enveloped. In the neighbor- 
ing field at the same time we may observe 
a rapid process of brickmaking going on: 
rows of unburnt square lumps of clay are 
put out to dry in the sun, and when suf- 
ficiently hardened, they are used to fill up 
the spaces between the beams of the 
framework, with the exception of those 
intended for doors and windows. In the 
humbler of the cottages, the addition of 
.these latter, and a coating of plaster and 
whitewash inside, completes the house. 
In the better class, the outside of the mud 
bricks is usually protected by planks of 
pine or rows of slates nailed over the 
whole, and the wall inside, after being 
plastered, may sometimes attain the dig- 
nity of being papered too. 

Of fuel there is no lack. On two days 
in the week the men employed in cutting 
wood are allowed to bring back two bar- 
rowfuls of wood, which they are permit- 
ted to cut as they like for their own use. 
At all times, when they have leisure, the 
women and children can go to the forest 
with their huge baskets on their backs, 

.and pick up and bring home as much as 
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they can carry of the broken wood lying 
about. Yet, with all this abundance, no 
waste is sanctioned by public opinion or 
custom. When the harvest is over, the 
wood that has been loosely piled up around 
the cottages is all carefully stacked, one 
stack being built with the small sticks, 
and another with the logs, which have 
been reduced by the hatchet to a conven- 
ient size. Nota stick is allowed to be 
lost. While we were staying in the vil- 
lage, a gale, which amounted to a hurri- 
cane, swept over the district, and laid 
many a fine tree in untimely hour on the 
ground. In two days, every one of these 
within a considerable distance of Tabarz, 
was sawn and chopped up, and the loose 
branches and logs piled into a compact 
heap, near to where the tree had stood, to 
wait till the harvest should give leisure to 
take it home. 

Food, clothing, house, fuel —for all 
these things the peasant proprietors of 
Thuringia are substantially independent 
of the outer world. The export of tim- 
ber and the surplus of dairy and agricul- 
tural produce, enables them to supply 
their own deficiencies in the prime neces- 
saries, and even to add a little, though 
not much, of what may be called luxuries. 

It ought, perhaps, to be added, that in 
the gypsum mines and stone quarries 
which exist here and there throughout 
the forest, we may see another source of 
revenue by means of which the labor of 
the peasant can be turned into additional 
comforts or luxuries for his home. The 
result is a contented population enjoying 
fixity of tenure, fair rent, and I suppose 
free sale of any improvements they may 
have made in the land, if they choose to 
give up cultivating it. Of the actual sale 
of his rights by a peasant proprietor, no 
instance came to my knowledge, nor, I 
imagine, does such a thing often, if ever, 
take place. 

There are darker lines in the picture, 
itis true. The life of the peasants is so 
laborious that few attain to what we call 
extreme old age. The records of death 
on the wooden tombstones in the village 
churchyard seldom state an age over sev- 
enty, and not very often one over sixty, 
while a person between forty and fifty is 
accounted aged. The old people, when 
they are past work, are apt to be thrust 
aside and neglected as useless incum- 
brances. An old woman would some- 
times remark in a sad way to the English 
stranger children, that it was time for her 
to die, as now she could do nothing but 
be a burden on her family, and the feeling 
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she expressed appeared to be in many 
cases felt by the active breadwinners in 
relation to those whose days of work 
were past. Goitre, a disease brought on 
apparently by over-work and under-feed- 
ing, combined with climatic conditions, is 
very common among the women, and oc- 
casionally an epidemic fever sweeps off a 
large portion of the children and the 
weakly folk. With all this, however, the 
fact remains that ina district with a damp 
and somewhat cold climate, with land of 
irregular and _ surface, not particu- 
larly fertile naturally, and not particularly 
favored by the influences of the skies, 
fixity of tenure of the soil has produced a 
population not below the English agri- 
cultural population in point of material 
comfort and health, and considerably in 
advance of it in real independence and 
intelligence, a population which does not 
need to remedy its condition by emigrat- 
ing in masses across the Atlantic, and 
which, in spite of the demands made upon 
its strength by compulsory military ser- 
vice, is one of the most loyal and stable 
elements in the German Empire. 

In comparing and contrasting the case 
of the Thuringian peasant with that of 
his Irish brother, it is not possible to ig- 
nore one great difference already slightly 
alluded to—the permanent and abiding 
influence of the Reformation. It would 
be untrue to say that the religious belief 
of the Thuringian peasant impresses a 


character from that exerted by the con- 
fessional and the priesthood of the Ro- 
man communion. The Lutheran minister 
is a man among his fellow-men, a mes- 
senger of*God possibly in some sense, 
but in no way a vicar of God on earth 
with power to bind or to loose. His 
words and acts are freely and fully com- 
mented on and criticised, and though 
among the flock there is much ignorance 
and imperfect knowledge, it is far from 
degenerating into the credulous awe of 
the Breton peasant-woman towards her 
priest. 

The Sunday morning service is the best 
time for seeing the picturesque costumes 
of the villagers. Before the hour of ser- 
vice arrives, groups of men, women, and 
children assemble in the churchyard, the 
girls having for the most part no covering 
to their heads save such as is afforded by 
their own abundant hair tightly plaited in 
coils round their heads. The elder 
women wear a most elaborate headdress, 
composed apparently of broad silk rib- 
bons, so arranged as to stand up over the 
forehead in a sort of tiara, while down 
the back the ends hang in four long, 
broad streamers. All the women wear, 
even in the hottest weather, great cloaks 
of divers patterns and colors, very full all 
round and pleated round the neck, some- 
what after the manner of an Elizabethan 
ruff. As each woman wears from three 
to five or more thick skirts, and this cloak 


stranger as being a very prominent ele- aver all, the apparent dimensions of a 


ment in his character. That which is 
commonly taken as the easiest and most 
open test of religious fervor, the attend- 
ance at church, varies very much in ac- 
cordance with the weather, and is small 
if the weatherwise think it desirable to 
hurry on the gathering of the harvest. 
The character of the Sunday service, too, 
does not imply any great intensity of emo- 
tional religion, nor a very deep or wide 
acquaintance with theological doctrine on 
the part of priest or people. In many of 
the details of the service, the bowing to 
the crucifix, the crossing himself by the 
minister, and the intoned prayers, the 
stranger is. reminded of the Romish 
Church, or of its Anglican imitators ; but 
the general effect of the demeanor of the 
people, the slow and deliberate congrega- 
tional singing of many hymns, and the 
extempore or carefully-read sermon, occu- 
pying half the time of the entire service, 
is much more akin to that of a Presby- 
terian kirk in a Highland glen. The 
social influence, however, of the weekly 
gathering is great, and of a very different 





Thuringian peasantess rival those of our 
ladies in the days of crinoline. The 
men have for the most part given up their 
old peasant costume and adopted the hid- 
eous pane of civilization, and, ap- 
parently conscious of their want of pictur- 
esqueness, slink into the background. 
Presently the bell begins to ring, and 
women and girls stream into the ground- 
floor of the church. Men and boys are 
relegated to the three rows of galteries 
which, one over another, line the walls of 
the church up to the very ceiling. The 
bell stops, the organ begins to play, and 
the precentor starts a tune which is at 
once taken up by the people, who sing 
slowly and solemnly one of their old Ger- 
man hymns. During the singing the 
minister enters, and as soon as the hymn 
is done reads the prayers. These consist 
of a few general prayers, similar to those 
in the English prayer-book, with a few 
responses {rom the congregation, and the 
collect, epistle, and gospel for the day. 
Then there is more singing, during which 
the minister goes out; and, when the 
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hymn is finished, reappears in a different 
gown, ascends the pulpit and delivers a 
discourse which is usually an amplifica- 
tion and dilution of the Gospel for the 
day. Then another hymn, the benedic- 
tion, and then yet another hymn, during 
the singing of which the minister retires 
and the people follow his example as they 
list. The whole service usually occupies 
about an hour or less. For the rest of 
the day the natives work in the fields, 
stroll about the village, or sit in the Re- 
staurations and drink beer and schnapps. 

It may be that the religion, whose chief 
public leven expression we have thus 
sketched, is not of very great value as a 
motive force in the upward direction. 
But there is this to be said for it, that if 
it does not act forcibly upward, at least it 
does not tend in the downward direction. 
As far as it goes it does encourage thrift 
and industry. It gives no sanction of 
religious virtue to the mendicancy and 
the laziness which are elevated into 
saintly attributes in many Catholic coun- 
tries. The elevation of the present state 


of the peasant population of north Ger- 
many above that of the cottier tenants in 
Galway and Connemara, is assuredly due 
in part to the influence of that Reforma- 
tion whose religious fire has long ago 


burnt itself out to ashes. In part, how- 
ever, it is also due to those changes in 
comparatively recent times which have 
-_ to the Thuringian peasant that 

xity of tenure on fair conditions which 
is now asked for Ireland. While we can 
hardly hope that corresponding changes 
will at once produce similar contentment 
in our sister isle, we may, at least, hope 
that they will tend in that direction. If 
we cannot by legislation undo the effects 
of centuries of oppression and debasing 
religious practices, we may achieve some- 
thing by honestly endeavoring to make 
our land laws and customs in Ireland, 
and England too, similar to those which 
have helped to create a contented peas- 
antry elsewhere. 

W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 


From Temple Bar. 
STRAY LEAVES OF HISTORY. 


Amoncst the political events of the 
present century, upon which the fate of 
nations turned, and which were brought 
about by minor causes, of which the oper- 
ation is ignored by history as it has been 
hitherto written, was the rejection of the 
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hand of the hereditary prince of Orange 
by the Princess Charlotte of Wales. The 
popular belief at the time was, that the 
grand duchess Catherine of Russia, who 
preceded by some weeks the arrival of her 
brother the emperor Alexander in Lon- 
don, on occasion of the visit of the allied 
sovereigns in 1814, succeeded in prejudic- 
ing the mind of the princess against the 
hereditary prince after she had accepted 
his hand, and thereby determined her to 
break off the intended marriage. It fur- 
ther seems to have been thought desirable 
that this belief, for which there were some 
substantial grounds, should have the 
countenance of authority, as it was an- 
nounced, in an article regarded as minis- 
terial, in the Courter of July 25, 1817, 
that the emperor of Russia had done all 
that was in his power to prevent a mar- 
riage between the houses of Brunswick 
and of Orange, which would have brought 
about an intimate alliance between En- 
gland and the Netherlands. A novel 
version, however, of the circumstances, 
which gave rise to an indisposition on the 
part of the princess to ally herself with 
the hereditary prince, and which indispo- 
sition culminated in her rejection of him, 
influenced as it may have been by the 
counsels of the grand duchess Catherine, 
has been in recent times made public by 
an ancient minister plenipotentiary of 
France. These circumstances are so ex- 
traordinary, as illustrating the state of 
subjection to which the continent of 
Europe was reduced under the secret 
police of the emperor Napoleon in 1812, 
that for that reason alone, whether the 
design of the emperor was thoroughly 
accomplished or not, they deserve not to 
be overlooked, in studying the general 
history of that period. But the incident 
is not merely of interest as illustrating 
the completeness of the system of espion- 
nage, which Fouché, Duke of Otranto, had 
organized, and on his disgrace in 1811 
had transmitted to his successors, but it 
may be classed amongst the minor causes 
which contributed to overthrow a well- 
considered scheme for laying the founda- 
tion of a reign in which the union of the 
house of Orange with that of Brunswick 
should eclipse the previous union of the 
house of Orange with that of Stuart. 
There is no doubt that Napoleon attached 
the greatest importance to baffling that 
scheme at its inception, as he saw inita 
powerful motive to induce the ancient 
United Provinces to raise the standard of 
insurrection against his Continental sys- 
tem, at a moment when he was ‘absent 
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with his best troops in Russia and when 
his generals in Spain were unable to hold 
their ground against the successful ad- 
vance of Lord Wellington, whom Mar- 
mont and Soult had failed equally with 
Massena and Ney to keep in check. It 
is said that Lord Cathcart, in concluding 
peace with Russia at Orebro, on July 18, 
1812, had held out to the emperor Alex- 
ander the prospect of a diversion to be 
made by England near the heart of the 
French empire, which would be more 
fatal to the power of Napoleon than the 
contest which England was maintaining 
in the peninsula. Atall events, Napoleon 
had divined the possibility of such a 
diversion, which may be the key to ex- 
plain how he came, amidst the snows of 
Russia, to express such intense satisfac- 
tion at having secured, as he believed, 
the means of preventing the contemplated 
union of the two houses. 

For the narrative of the following facts 
we are indebted to French sources, and 
more especially to the Comte de Garden, 
the minister plenipotentiary above men- 
tioned. Napoleon, on determining to un- 
dertake his Russian campaign of 1812, 
was aware of the slender hold which his 
armies would retain over the portion of 
the continent enclosed between the North 
Sea, the Baltic, and the river Vistula. 
He was only able to leave about ten thou- 
sand troops to control this extensive dis- 
trict, which was so readily accessible to 
the agents of Great Britain, and was so 
thoroughly permeated by secret societies. 
As a supplement to such an insufficient 
armed force, he determined to establish a 
well-organized body of inquisitorial police, 
over which Comte Réal was to exercise a 
central control at Paris, and of which the 
city of Hamburg was to be a subordinate 
centre for northern Germany. This 
scheme was put into execution, and the 
police authorities of the neighboring 
states were invited, at a time when an 
invitation was equivalent to a command, 
to place themselves in daily communica- 
tion with the director of the police at 
Hamburg. Count Wittgenstein was at 
that time the director of the Prussian 
police, but his loyalty to the king of Prus- 
sia caused Napoleon to distrust him, so 
that the director of the police at Hamburg 
had taken care to establish other sources 
of information in the department of police 
at Berlin, besides the official sources. It 
was through one of these mysterious 
sources that the director of the police at 
Hamburg received on a certain day in- 
formation, that Prince Wittgenstein had 





granted a passport under an assumed 
name to one of the chief officers of the 
household of the Prince of Orange, who 
was at that time resident at Berlin. The 
bearer of this passport was to travel in 
the character of a merchant to Denmark 
on pretended affairs of commerce, and 
he was to find other papers ready for him 
at Altona, with which he could proceed to 
England, if by chance his Prussian pass- 
port should prove to be insufficient. In 
addition to this information a description 
of the person of the individual to whom 
the passport had been granted, and the 
precise date of his departure, were fur- 
nished to the police of Hamburg, but no 
information could be supplied as to the 
object of his mission. This information 
proved to be correct in all its particulars, 
when the Baron van Heerdt, the chief 
equerry of the Prince of Orange, arrived 
at Hamburg under the assumed name 
and with the passport as indicated; but 
prudence restrained the director of the 
police, to whom he was personally un- 
known, from arresting him at so early a 
stage of his journey. His passport was 
accordingly visé, and he was allowed to 
continue his route across Holstein to Co- 
penhagen, and thence to Gothenburg, 
where he took shipping for London, with- 
out the slightest suspicion on his part 
that an officer of the French police was 
in close attendance on his steps. In 
London, however, all trace of him was 
suddenly lost after forty-eight hours. 
Meanwhile he had directed his course to 
Falmouth, where he took shipping for 
Corunna, and he proceeded forthwith on 
his arrival at that port to the headquar- 
ters of Lord Wellington, to whom the 
hereditary prince, the eldest son of the 
Prince af Orange, was attached as aide- 
de-camp. It is stated by the Comte de 
Garden that before the Baron van Heerdt 
left London he had ascertained that the 
hereditary prince viewed the projected 
marriage with aversion, and his mission 
to Spain was for the double purpose of 
impressing on the prince the intense anx- 
iety of his parents, that he should not 
continue indifferent to the brilliant chance 
of restoring the fortunes of his house, 
and of recovering personally the rank of 
which the French Revolution had de- 
prived him, and, at the same time, of en- 
listing the influence of Lord Wellington 
in support of the proposed alliance of 
the two houses. The Baron van Heerdt 
exhausted all his powers of persuasion 
in vain, and it would seem probable from 
the result that the ambition of the youth- 
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ful prince was already directed towards 
another alliance, through which he hoped 
to restore the fallen fortunes of his house. 
‘Lord Wellington is represented to have 
been present at the interview, and when 
appealed to by the Baron van Heerdt, 
took up the argument from another point 
of view than that of sentiment. He 
dwelt upon the duty of the prince to obey 
his father’s wishes and to sacrifice per- 
sonal feeling to political duty, where such 
urgent State reasons recommended the 
sacrifice, and he broke off the discussion 
with a kind of judicial sentence: “It is 
understood, the marriage will take place.”’* 
The young prince meanwhile, who 
seems to have inherited the characteristic 
tenacity of his ancestors, did not assent 
to the decision of his commander .-in-chief, 
and drew up in writing his objections to 
the proposed marriage, whilst Lord Wel- 
lington also prepared a despatch, and the 
Baron van Heerdt took leave of them 
both, charged with papers of no slight 
political importance, and rejoined at Co- 
runna the packet which had brought him 
from England. He returned forthwith to 
London, and was in a few days once more 
under the observation of Napoleon’s po- 
lice, whose sagacity had been baffled by 
his unexpected embarkation for Spain. 
The Baron van Heerdt made known to 
certain personages in London the cold- 
ness with which the hereditary prince 
had listened to his arguments in favor of 
the marriage, but as the letter in reply to 
his father was not to be opened before it 
was placed in his hands at Berlin, it was 
hoped that he had not irrevocably rejected 
the proposed arrangement. . 
Meanwhile the Baron van Heerdt em- 
barked for the Continent. There was 
only one route to the north of Europe 
open at that time to British packet boats, 
namely by Gothenburg, on the Swedish 
side of the Sound. All the usual ap- 
proaches to Germany by the ports on the 
Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe were 
closed by the Continental blockade, so 
that the baron had to proceed once more 
to Gothenburg, and thence to repass the 
Sound to Copenhagen, and so to traverse 
the duchy of Holstein to Altona. Dur- 
ing all this time his steps were dogged by 
the French police, who pounced upon 
him shortly after he had passed through 
Hamburg with his passport vésé¢ for Ber- 
lin. They knew nothing more of him at 
Hamburg than as a Prussian merchant 
returning from Denmark, but the director 


* “ C’est entendu, le mariage aura lieu.” 
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of the —_ at Hamburg had already 
received a reprimand from headquarters 
at Paris for having allowed an agent of 
the Prince of Orange to pass without ex- 
amination on his outward journey, and an 
instruction to be more vigilant on his 
return. The Baron van Heerdt was ac- 
cordingly arrested and brought into the 
presence of the director of the police at 
Hamburg, where he at first maintained 
the character which his passport set 
forth; but after he was satisfied that his 
disguise was ineffectual, he avowed his 
personality. He continued, however, to 
repudiate the suggestion that he had any 
secret mission, until it was threatened 
that his carriage should be broken up into 
a thousand pieces, unless he disclosed 
where his despatches were concealed. 

Under these circumstances he had no 
alternative but to surrender his despatch- 
es, to his great sorrow. The director of 
the police did his best to console him by 
an assurance that he would represent to 
the Prince of Orange that he had only 
yielded up his despatches under an irre- 
sistible pressure, from which he had no 
escape. His grief for the mischief which 
his ill-success might cause to the family 
which he wished to serve was intense, 
and the French government appreciated 
it by ordering his release forthwith, with 
the further observation that the fidelity 
which he had shown to the Prince of Or- 
ange in his adversity did him honor in 
their eyes. He was accordingly allowed 
to continue his journey to Berlin, where 
he had the painful duty to report by 
word of mouth the unfavorable result of 
his mission. 

The sequel of this incident is still more 
curious than the course of events which 
we have described: the despatches and 
other papers delivered up by the baron 
were copied by the French police, and the 
originals were forwarded to the emperor 
Napoleon, who was at that time marching 
upon Moscow, and he received them on 
the very day on which he entered the 
Kremlin. He perused them rapidly, and 
having read the letter addressed by the 
hereditary prince of Orange to his father, 
he exclaimed aloud, to the great surprise 
of Berthier and Marshal Davoust, who 
were close by his side, “ Here is a grand 
point of policy settled, I shall be able now 
to prevent this marriage.” * Napoleon 
put the prince’s letter into the breast 
pocket of his coat and carried it about 


* © Voila un grand point de politique fixé. Je saurai 
empécher ce ange” 
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with him during his retreat from Moscow, 
and the first thing which he did on his 
return to Paris was to charge one of his 
ministers to take means to have it for- 
warded by a sure hand to England. It 
was accordingly transmitted to England, 
and, when an opportunity presented itself, 
it was delivered into the hands of the 
princess Charlotte herself. 

It is to this letter that the Comte de 
Garden attributes the rejection of the 
hand of the hereditary prince of Orange 
by the Princess Charlotte of Wales. He 
represents the princess to have shown 
this letter to her father the prince regent, 
and to have said to him, “ Will you force 
me to marry a man who treats me with so 
little regard.” * It is very possible that 
words of that purport may have been ad- 
dressed to the prince regent by his high- 
spirited daughter, possibly under the 
circumstances as stated by the Comte de 
Garden, but more pochally under the 
circumstances which we are about to nar- 
rate, for the hereditary prince so misman- 
aged his courtship of the princess during 
his visit to London in 1814, that he gave 
her ample cause for addressing such an 
expostulation to the prince regent, after 
she had finally and irrevocably decided to 
break off her engagement. 

It would appear from the Comte de 
Garden’s account of the contents of the 
hereditary prince’s letter, that he must 
have seen the copy of it, for he states that 
the prince rested his objections to the 
marriage on three grounds, two of them 
being founded on a misrepresentation 
from some interested quarter as to the 
personal qualities of the princess, and the 
third arising from his own position as 
heir to a throne which he believed him- 
self destined to recover, and which he did 
not wish to humiliate by a marriage which 
might place him in the position of a sub- 
ject to his own wife. He had also the 
hope of what he considered to be a more 
pier alliance, which he afterwards 
achieved by his marriage with the grand 
duchess Anne, the youngest sister of the 
emperor Alexander of Russia. We took 
measures some years ago, when we first 
became acquainted with this strange his- 
tory, to make an inquiry in a high quarter 
whether any record was known to exist in 
England of Napoleon’s emissary having 
succeeded in deiwating the hereditary 
prince’s letter into the hands of the prin- 
cess Charlotte. We have been informed 


* “Me forcerez-vous de me marier 4 un homme, qui 
me traite avec si peu de ménagement ?”’ 





on very high authority that no such record 
is preserved in the quarter where it might 
be expected to be found. Still we see no 
reason, as far as subsequent events can 
throw light on the question, to impugn the 
Comte de Garden’s statement. On the 
contrary, it seems probable that before the 
arrival of the grand duchess Catherine of 
Russia something had transpired to prej- 
udice the princess Charlotte against the 
hereditary prince, after she had infor- 
mally decided in his favor at the party 
given at Carlton House on Sunday, Dec. 
10, 1813, by the prince regent, when the 
hereditary prince, who had arrived in 
London on the Friday preceding, was for 
the first time presented to the princess. 
The princess Charlotte’s own narrative 
of what took place at that party is given 
in Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir. “ Fair 
laughed the morn and soft the zephyr 
breathed,” until about a month before the 
arrival of the grand duchess Catherine, 
when, according to Lady Rose Weigall’s 
memoir, the feelings of the princess had 
turned against the engagement. Her 
ladyship represents that the cause of this 
change was mainly the feverish impa- 
tience of the prince regent, who could not 
conceal from his daughter that his single 
object in the marriage was to secure her 
banishment from her future realms. 
There can be no doubt that the princess 
had at this time a real dread of leaving 
England, and she accordingly insisted on 
an article being inserted in the marriage 
contract, that she should not at any time 
leave England without her own consent, 
and this was conceded to her. Her 
dread, however, of leaving England had 
commenced in the early part of the year, 
when she was already dési//usionnée as to 
there being any real ardor for the mar- 
riage on the part of the hereditary prince. 
Of the fact that the princess had lost all 
her illusions on this head there can be no 
doubt from her letter of March 12, 1814, 
published in the memoir above men- 
tioned; but the question remains, how 
came her illusions to be dispelled before 


.the arrival of the grand duchess Cather- 


ine? To this question we find no answer 
suggested either in Lady Rose Weigall’s 
memoir or in Miss Knight’s autobiogra- 
phy. The real cause was probably not 
within the knowledge of either lady. 
Before June 6 the reigning prince of 
Orange had consented to all the demands 
of the princess on the subject of resi- 
dence, and the prince regent announced to 
his daughter on that day that, as the father 
of the hereditary prince had consented to 
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them, he could hold out no longer. Lady 
Charlotte Campbell in her memoirs states 
that on Saturday, June 4, the princess 
Charlotte called on her mother, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and told her that everything 
was fixed for her marriage, and yet before 
ten days had elapsed after the prince 
regent had consented to his daughter’s 
wishes, she finally and irrevocably broke 
off her engagement to the hereditary 
prince. 

Was this change of purpose on the 
part of the pga —y = about by the 
counsels of the grand duchess Cather- 
ine? There is no evidence whatever to 
support such a view. The grand duchess 
had arrived in London as early as March 
31, being the very day on which the Allies 
had entered Paris. She wasa young and 
fascinating widow, with fine eyes and a 
dignified manner, and withal very clever. 
In fact, she had been talked of before her 
arrival as a probable wife for the prince 
regent in case he should obtain a divorce 
from the Princess of Wales. She very 
soon captivated the princess Charlotte, 
and was understood, as Lady Charlotte 
Campbell says in her diary, to give her 
excellent advice about her conduct. We 
disbelieve that the grand duchess ever 
really contemplated a marriage with the 
prince regent. It suited her purpose to 
give some countenance to the rumor, and 
she told the princess Charlotte in confi- 
dence that now that she had seen the re- 

ent she could never think of marrying 
Sis. Her conduct perplexed everybody, 
for she seemed bent on raising quarrels be- 
tween her brother and the prince regent. 
On these occasions the emperor was 
always in the wrong; and Prince Metter- 
nich, who had accompanied the sover- 
eigns to London at the special invitation 
of the prince regent, had his tact as 
mediator taxed to the uttermost to pre- 
vent their mutual irritation from growing 
into a serious dissension. Prince Metter- 
nich in his memoirs, recently published 
by his son Prince Richard Metternich, 
has carefully delineated the character of 
the emperor Alexander, and after observ- 
ing that the grand duchess Catherine 
had preceded by some weeks her broth- 
er’s arrival in England, goes on to say : — 


The conduct at this time of the princess, 
who was gifted with very estimable qualities 
of mind and heart, has always been a problem 
to me. No doubt one of the motives of her 
journey was to break off the marriage agreed 
upon between the Prince of Orange and the 
heiress to the English throne, and to place her 
own sister on the throne of Holland. But this 





object, which she attained, will not account 
for all which was strange and unpleasant in her 
behavior, nor for the conduct to which she 
persuaded the Emperor Alexander. 


The words which we have quoted were 
written by Prince Metternich in 1820, but 
he retained the same view of the conduct 
of the grand duchess in 1857, when we 
heard from his own lips at Johannisberg 
that her conduct as regards her brother 
during his visit to London had always 
been to him an enigma, which he had en- 
deavored in vain to solve. What per- 
plexed the prince most was to account for 
the conduct of the grand duchess on occa- 
sion of her visit to the city of London, 
when she kept the prince regent waiting 
for her at the door of the Pulteney Hotel, 
in his carriage, with his escort of Life 
Guards attending on him, for more than 
half an hour. If it were permissible by 
the light of subsequent revelations to 
divine the motive of the grand duchess on 
that occasion, we should be disposed to 
attribute her disrespect towards the 
prince regent to her resentment at his 
conduct in constraining the emperor 
Alexander to abandon his contemplated 
visit to the Princess of Wales, when he 
was actually stepping into his carriage to 
go to Connaught House, to pay his re- 
spects to her. However subtle may have 
been the tactics of the grand duchess, if 
their main object throughout was to break 
off the match, they would have been in al! 
probability unsuccessful, if it had not been 
for an indiscretion on the part of the hered- 
itary prince himself. We have looked in 
vain for some allusion to this indiscretion 
in Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir. Her 
account of the final rupture between the 
princess Charlotte and the hereditary 
prince does not tell so favorably for the 
princess, as her ladyship may have in- 
tended. 


The Princess Charlotte [she says] wanted 
the Prince of Orange to ride with her in the 
riding school. He started objections, and she 
reproached him, till, annoyed at her vehe- 
mence and pertinacity, he left her to recover 
her temper. The climax had come, and in the 
evening she wrote peremptorily to say that 
their engagement must cease. Her first note 
was dashed off in a fit of temper, and a friend 
who was with her, and whom she asked to 
light the candle for her to seal it, said, ‘I will 
not hold the candle to any such thing.” The 
princess consented to pause before she de- 
spatched her note, and the result of her reflec- 
tion was the following decisive dismissal : 


and thereupon Lady Rose Weigall adds 
the well-known letter of the 16th of June, 
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1814, dated from Warwick House, and 
addressed to the hereditary prince. A 


very different story was circulated. 


amongst a few intimate friends of the 

rincess Charlotte, which is far more sat- 
isfactory as regards the circumstances 
under which the princess resolved to put 
an end to her engagement. The date of 
the above letter of final dismissal tallies 
with this story, which we have had from a 
source likely to be wellinformed. It was 
the week of the Ascot races. It was the 
habit at that time for the princess to re- 
ceive a daily visit from the prince. He 
was unfortunately indiscreet enough to 
present himself on the Monday evening 
of the Ascot week to the princess after he 
had indulged too freely in convivial fes- 
tivities. To what excess such festivities 
were carried in the early part of the pres- 
ent century by persons of the highest 
station may be gathered from a passage 
in Miss Knight’s autobiography, in which 
she describes the celebration of the 
prince regent’s birthday (12th of August, 
1813), which took place at the new Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst, when Queen 
Charlotte presented new colors to the 
cadet battalion. It appears that when 
the queen was about to depart, after a 
dinner served in the house and followed 
by a dance in the garden, the prince re- 
gent was not to be found. “We after- 
wards learned,” Miss Knight goes on to 
say, “that the prince regent, with the 
Duke of York, the Prince of Orange (the 
father), and many others, were under the 
table.” We allude to this occurrence as 
illustrating the convivial habits of the 
day, and as explanatory of the danger 
which beset the hereditary prince in ven- 
turing into the society of ladies after par- 
taking of the hospitality of an English 
dinner-party during the Ascot week. 
Not to enter too much into details, the 
prince, whilst in the company of the prin- 
cess and in close proximity to her, was 
suddenly oppressed by what Gallic eu- 
phonism terms /e mal au ceur, with con- 
scquences analogous to those usually 
attendant on the wal de mer. Inshort,as 
Miss Knight said of the Sandhurst fes- 
tivities, it was “a sad business,” and it 
caused considerable consternation to the 
princess, to whom the habitual excesses 
of the dons vivants of those days were 
altogether unknown. Still the princess 
would have overlooked the indiscretion of 
the hereditary prince in presenting him- 
self before her under such circumstances, 
if he had called on the following morning 
to make an apology. Unfortunately, as 





already mentioned, it was the Ascot race 
week, and the hereditary prince had en- 
gaged himself to accompany Lady A. S. 
and her two daughters to the races. The 
princess sat at home expecting the hered- 
itary prince to call at any moment, and she 
had a lady friend sitting with her, when it 
was announced that the prince had gone 
off to the races in company with the la- 
dies above mentioned. Upon hearing 
this the high spirit of the princess kin- 
dled with well-merited anger. ‘ Oh,” she 
said, “if he had only called to apologize, 
I would have pardoned him, but now I 
will have nothing more to say to him,” 
and she sprang forward to a table on 
which his miniature was lying, seized the 
miniature, and flung it with vehemence 
towards the fire. The picture struck 
against the chimneypiece and fell down 
into the fireplace beneath the grate, when 
Lady W. de E——, the friend above al- 
luded to, rushed to the fireplace and res- 
cued the picture, saying, “ Oh, don’t burn 
a portrait ; it will bring bad luck.” Such 
was the provocation which brought about 
the abrupt resolution of the princess 
Charlotte to break off the engagement. 
As the matter stands upon the statement 
in Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir, the cause 
as alleged by her ladyship for the final 
rupture between the princess and the he- 
reditary prince was of a most trivial char- 
acter, whereas there was reasonable cause 
under the circumstances which we have 
narrated for the princess to resent the 
apparent indifference of the hereditary 
prince, and to address her father in the 
words quoted by the Comte de Garden: 
“Would you force me to marry a man, 
who treats me with so little regard?” 
We have thought it due to the memory 
of the princess Charlotte, as we have 
good reason to believe in the authenticity 
of the facts which we have narrated, that 
her conduct in deciding to reject the hand 
of the hereditary prince of Orange should 
not be left, as at present, bare of all ex- 
cuse, excepting that of “a fit of temper,” 
which she was unable to control. There 
can be no doubt that the causa causans of 
her rejection of the prince was her nerv- 
ous dread of quitting England and of not 
being allowed to revisit, when she pleased, 
her native land. That she resigned her- 
self at one time to the marriage as a ma- 
riage de convenance is stated in her own 
letter of March 12, 1814, because she 
thought at that time that such a marriage 
was her inevitable lot, and that for such a 
marriage “‘no one can be found so unex- 
ceptionable as he is.” Such was her feel- 
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ing before the arrival of the grand duch- 
ess Catherine of Russia. That the grand 
duchess contributed to fortify her objec- 
tion to the marriage seems to have been 
the conviction of Prince Metternich and 
of other high personages likely to be well 
informed, but the princess was a person 
far less amenable to external pressure 
than the gossip of the day represented, 
and Lady Rose Weigall herself considers 
that the fluctuating conduct of the prin- 
cess was attributable to the independent 
workings of her own mind. Such also 
we believe to be the true explanation of 
her final decision. Our wish accordingly 
has been to preserve the memory of the 
facts, which to her own mind justified 
that decision, and we would reverently 
place a humble wreath of s¢mmortelles 
upon the tomb of an illustrious lady, to 
whom the Fates were not kind during 
her childhood, and whose thread of life 
was prematurely snapped asunder to the 
heartful sorrow of an entire nation, of 
which we have a vivid personal recollec- 
tion, at a moment when her youth seemed 
to have attained to the certainty of hap- 
pier days. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LATE ANDREW WILSON. 


ACCUSTOMED as the magazine has 
always been to interest itself in those 
who have identified their literary careers 
with its fortunes, it cannot pass over with- 
out an expression of feeling the death of 
Andrew Wilson, which took place at 
Howtoun, on Ullswater, in the Lake coun- 
try, on the ninth of June. It is now a 
quarter of acentury since a little essay 
called “ Wayside Songs” appeared in 
these columns, and raised hopes that the 
graceful mastery of prose, combined with 
the delicate appreciation of poetry of the 
then unknown writer, would win for his 
gifts a ready recognition in the higher 
circles of criticism. Andrew Wilson’s 
work has justified these expectations; 
and though his health denied him that 
power of unremitting application which is 
essential to the highest literary success, 
he has still done enough to keep his 
name green in the literary history of his 
generation. In his own particular line of 
travel he has hitherto been without a 
rival, and though his aims were not those 
of the explorer or the sportsman, person- 
al incident and picturesque description 
are scattered so lavishly throughout his 
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books, that the reader imagines himself 
in the company of Speke, or Grant, or 
Ruxton, rather than in that of a confirmed 
invalid who is taking refuge amid the 
wilder beauties of nature from an oppres- 
sive sense of bodily infirmities. 

With the exception of his work in jour- 
nalism, almost the whole of Andrew Wil- 
son’s literary remains have been first 
given to the public in the pages of the 
magazine. From his frequent absences 
in the East, in China, and India, he would 
return with his mind richly stored with 
impressions of travel, and, settling down 
in some quiet nook, would proceed to 
record them in a spirit of philosophic 
reflection. He wrote, as he travelled, in 
a mood of thoughtful leisure, and had no 
sympathy with the modern explorer who 
dashes off his diary for the book-market 
with the same haste as he has galloped 
across a continent. Among his earliest 
contributions to the magazine were papers 
descriptive of his travels and adventures 
among the wild tribes of the Sindh fron- 
tier and Beloochistan, a region which at 
that time could be traversed by the Euro- 
pean only at great personal risk. His ex- 
periences as a journalist in China opened 
up to him the further East, and on his 
return numerous articles contributed to 
our pages showed to what good account 
his opportunities had been turned. Among 
these an account of the “Inland Sea of 
Japan,” and “ Six Weeks in a Tower,” — 
a graphic narrative of his residence among 
the Chinese in a post in the Kwei-shin 
district, about a hundred miles from Can- 
ton, where. he beguiled the time in study- 
ing native manners, contrasting Chinese 
with English character, writing poetry, 
and recalling verses from favorite authors 
—attracted most notice. His Chinese 
experiences during the Taiping Rebellion 
mostly appeared as papers in the maga- 
zine, and were subsequently republished 
in his successful volume, “ The Ever- 
Victorious Army.” Another epoch in his 
travel life was a summer and autumn 
which he spent in Switzerland later on, 
and of which he contributed an account to 
the magazine in the years 1865-66. 

During his last visit to the East he 
undertook the adventurous Himalayan 
journey which he has described in “ The 
Abode of Snow,” and which forms his best 
claim to rank among accepted travellers. 
Probably no journey of the same extent 
and difficulty was ever undertaken by one 
so physically unfitted to undergo severe 
fatigue and privation. His spirit and 
endurance, stimulated by his enthusiasm 
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for natural scenery, supplied the place of 
bodily strength, and enabled him to ac- 
complish a journey of nearly five months’ 
duration across passes thirteen thousand 
feet high, and encountering ascents be- 
fore which even Alpine Club men might 
have paused. The circumstances under 
which Wilson crossed the Himalaya 
would of themselves have made the jour- 
ney sufficiently remarkable; but the ac- 
count which he has given of it in “The 
Abode of Snow,” with its glowing pic- 
tures of the unknown beauties of the 
Himalayas, its poetical interpretation of 
the charms of the mountain landscape, 
its genial humor, and its endless fund of 
story and quotation, will effectually stand 
between it and oblivion. We have a 
pleasure in looking back to the warm 
reception which Wilson’s Himalayan 
travels received as they appeared in our 
columns; and he himself has put his own 
feelings on record. In the preface to 
“ The Abode of Snow,” he writes : — 


I feel deeply indebted for its having been 
written at all to the encouragement, considera- 
tion, and advice of Mr. Blackwood, the editor 
of the famous magazine which bears his name, 
and in which a great part, but not the whole, 
of this narrative originally appeared. From 
the outset he sympathized warmly with my 
plan, and throughout he never failed to cheer 
my flagging spirits with generous praise, not 
to speak of other encouragement. Then he 
gave me a great deal of admirable advice. 
There is nothing that is commoner in this 
world than advice— nothing that is showered 
down upon one with more liberal profusion ; 
but there is nothing rarer than judicious useful 
advice, the first condition of which is sympa- 
thetic appreciation of what one would be at; 
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and it was this invaluable kind of advice which 
Mr. Blackwood freely tendered, pointing out 
where the treatment of my subject required 
expansion, or aiding me by his knowledge of 
the world and profoundly appreciative literary 
taste. 


The last excursion made by Wilson was 
a run through the wild state of Kathia- 
war shortly before his final departure 
from India, a narrative of which appeared 
in the magazine in the autumn months of 
1876. His last contribution was written 
in the following spring — “ Twenty Years 
of African Travel,” an interesting retro- 
spect of the discoveries made by Speke 
and Grant as compared with those of 
more recent explorers. 

Andrew Wilson was the founder of a 
school of travellers which as yet has had 
no other representative except himself. 
He had no thirst for discovery, no ambi- 
tion to take rank as a sportsman, no 
desire to encounter sensational dangers. 
His was a genial delight in natural beaut 
and grandeur, which seldom rose to feel- 
ings of sublimity, but which, neverthe- 
less, sank deeply, if quietly, into his na- 
ture. His well-stored mind, his extensive 
reading, and the aptness of his memory, 
made him thoroughly independent of so- 
ciety; and when his attention was ar- 
rested in his wanderings, passages from 
his favorite authors readily crowded about 
his memory, like old friends, to aid and 
stimulate his enjoyment. Never was 
there a more delightful guide through the 
jungle path or over the mountain pass 
than Andrew Wilson; and his name will 
long continue to suggest pleasant memo- 
ries to the readers of “ Maga.” 





Conpors AT Rest. — The condor is pecul- 
iar to the New World, but it approaches very 
closely to the vultures of the old Continent. 
The immense mountain-chain of the Andes, 
which runs down the continent of South Amer- 
ica, is the native stronghold where these birds 
dwell securely. There, in the regions of per- 
petual snow, and of terrific storms, fifteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, on some 
isolated pinnacle or.crag, the condor rears its 
brood, and looks down on the plains beneath, 
yet far away, for food. Though here these 

irds find their home, they build no nest, but 
deposit their eggs on the naked rocks, without 
surrounding them either with straw or leaves. 
Of all birds the condor mounts highest into the 
atmosphere. Humboldt describes the flight 
of it in the Andes to be at least twenty thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. He says 
it is a remarkable circumstance that this bird, 





which continues to fly about in regions where 
the air is so rarefied, descends all at once to 
the edge of the sea, and thus in a few minutes 
passes through all the variations of climate. 
When driven by hunger, the condor descends 
into the plains, but leaves them as soon as its 
appetite is satisfied. Like the rest of its 
species, it subsists on carrion, and often gorges 
itself so as to become incapable of flight. The 
Indians, who are well acquainted with this 
effect of voracity, turn it to account in the 
chase. For this purpose they expose the dead 
body of a horse or a cow. Some of the con- 
dors, which are generally hovering in the air 
in search of food, are speedily attracted. As 
soon as they have glutted themselves on the 
carcass, the Indians make their appearance, 
armed with the lasso, and the condors being 
unable to escape by flight, are pursued and 
caught by this singular weapon. 
Home Words. 





